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Editorial 


Comment 





Eleventh Hour 


S THESE LINES were written, the UN Secur- 

‘ity Council had not yet concluded its dis- 
cussion of the Israeli-Syrian clash at the Sea of 
Galilee. Nor was it known what, if anything, 
Sir Anthony Eden and Selwyn Lloyd hoped to 
persuade Mr. Dulles to do about the Middle East. 
But there was no evidence whatever that the 
Western Powers had any intention of doing the 
only thing that could stop the Arab nations from 
carrying out what is more and more clearly their 
plan: to begin a second round of hostilities as 
soon as they have learned to use their new, super- 
ior armaments. It is widely surmised that the 
coming summer is the deadline for Arab prepar- 
edness; and nothing but the supply of defensive 
arms to Israel could put that deadline off. The 
immediate response of the State Department to 
the skirmish in the Galilee was to seize upon it as 
a new excuse to delay arming Israel. 


We are not an Israeli journal, and we are 
neither well enough informed nor morally en- 
titled to give the Israelis advice on a matter 
where precise local knowledge and, above all, 
personal involvement are necessary for judg- 
ment. Even if we were called upon to give suc 
advice, we could not conscientiously argue that 
the Israeli raid was the real reason for the delay in 
granting the Israeli request to buy arms. The 
present Administration has been consistently 
adverse to doing anything to help Israel against 
Arab threats, and consistently disposed to bring 
pressure against Israel at every opportunity. Pre- 
cisely because this is so, the reasons why the 
Israeli raid was ordered must have been over- 
powering ones. Surely, whether or not the State 
Department is eager to sell Israel arms, it was 
not in the interest of Israel to make it easier to 
defend delay before public opinion. 

But the fact is that we are farther along in 
the deadly progress to a war in the Middle East 
than we may realize. It is, perhaps, not policy 
at all, but something approaching sheer necessity 
that has begun to dictate Israel’s current mili- 
tary actions. What we used to call retaliations 
should now properly be understood as nothing 
else than defense of Israel’s national territory. 
For in both recent clashes—the fight with the 
Egyptians at El Auja and with the Syrians at 
Lake Tiberias —the Israelis counterattacked 
Arab forces that had entrenched themselves on 
(demilitarized) Israeli territory in an effort to 
establish a claim over it. What we are dealing 


with is the actual beginning of the second round, 
so far in the form of isolated Arab advances, and 
what the Israelis are doing is no longer planned 
retaliation but forced self-defense against speci- 
fic aggressions. The war in the Middle East is, 
in fact, already under way; so far, however, in 
the form of isolated skirmishes that can still be 
stopped short of unlimited hostilities, if the 
Western powers have the wisdom and resolution 
to give Israel the backing that will hold the 
Arabs in check. 


If no more than the safety of fishing boats 
on Lake Tiberias were involved in the latest 
fighting (as was generally assumed), then the 
raid could hardly be defended on rational 
grounds. Retaliation as a police measure made 
sense only so long as the Arab States were merely 
speaking of a second round, not actively prepar- 
ing it. Life under the kind of truce that seemed 
permanently installed on Israel’s frontiers was 
possible for border settlements only because 
Israeli retaliations kept Arab raiding down to a 
tolerable minimum. But retaliating when one 
assumes oneself to be only months away from 
open war is equivalent to inviting the attack; 
and even if one assumes the enemy is not yet 
prepared to fight, it gives him an excuse ready 
to use when, in the near future, he feels himself 
prepared. The whole conduct of Israel ever since 
the Soviet-Egyptian arms deal makes it crystal- 
clear that there is nothing they want more than 
peace, for if it were “preventive war” Israel 
wanted, the Middle East would long since have 
been in the midst of a full-scale armed conflict. 
Unless we are to assume that Israeli leaders had 
quite lost their senses, we cannot imagine that 
the attack on the Syrians was an ordinary retal- 
iation on behalf of the safe pursuit of Galilean 
fishing. 

The Syrian clash was an action of the very 
same kind as the El Auja battle. Documents 
seized in the raid prove that Syrian gun emplace- 
ments had been established in the ten meter strip 
east of Lake Tiberias which is Israeli territory. 
But even without this particular item of in- 
formation, the Israelis had long been aware that 
Syrian military activity along the Upper Galilee 
frontier had only one purpose: to maintain a 
claim to this Israeli territory. The Syrians, more 
than any other Arab state, have used military 
means during the whole truce period to prevent 
Jewish civilian development in the border-de- 
militarized zones and beyond them, in order 
eventually to be able to occupy these areas them- 
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selves. The regular cannonading of Jewish fish- 
ing boats and the refusal to allow Syrian fisher- 
men to apply to Israel for fishing permits (as 
they had applied to the British Mandatory) were 
all part of the same strategy: to claim and even- 
tually to conquer the Sea of Galilee as Syrian 
territory. 

What has made these territorial issues central 
and crucial at this time? There can be no ques- 
tion that the last two clashes on the Egyptian 
and Syrian borders can be traced back to a very 
specific source, to the statements, first by John 
Foster Dulles and then, especially, by Sir 
Anthony Eden, in which they suggested in more 
or less clear terms that Israel ought to cede ter- 
ritory to the Arab States. While waiting for 
Western diplomacy to force Israel to surrender 
its land to them, the Arabs have begun to use 
Eastern bloc arms to try to take that land them- 
selves. The Western diplomatic softness to the 
Arabs cannot escape its share of the responsibil- 
ity, together with the Soviets, in fanning the 
flames of Arab aggressiveness. Why should Nas- 
ser cooperate with General Burns of the UN in 
fencing off E] Auja or the Gaza frontier in order 
to keep the peace, when by provoking small 
skirmishes he finds that he can get the West to 
eat out of his hand; that they then refuse arms 
to Israel while offering him economic aid, and, 
to top it off, they publicly bring pressure on 
Israel to give up to him the very land in 
question? 


When Western demands that Israel cede its 
lands to Arabs are accompanied by Arab troops 
moving in to occupy Israeli territory, it is ridic- 
ulous to speak of such a situation any longer as 
if it were the kind of border harassment that 
Israel has had to bear continually under the 
truce. This is, in fact, the actual beginning of 
the Arab “second round,” and Israel’s military 
reactions are undoubtedly based upon precisely 
this realization. 


Two Lights Are Dimmed 


ws EDITORS of the Jewish Frontier, together 

with the entire Jewish community, mourn 
the deaths last month of two who might truly 
be called the deans and mentors of Jewish letters 
in America. Samuel Niger and Ludwig Lewisohn 
were men who had reached their early seventies, 
and though both had rounded out their full 
Biblical term and could look back upon long 
decades of literary eminence and authority, they 
were still vigorously engaged, each one in the 
thick of the cultural activity of his particular 
sphere. 
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Samuel Niger’s weekly critical survey of Jew- 
ish literature still gave the final stamp of approv- 
al and established the recognized literary evalu- 
ation of every new Yiddish work. His comments 
on Jewish affairs, in addition, could always be 
read as the purest, most considered expression 
of the taste of one of the most distinguished 
generations in Jewish history, that generation of 
men who, coming to maturity in the early 
twentieth-century democratic rebellions in 
Russia, became the intellectual guides of new 
Jewish communities in America as well as in 
Palestine. Niger’s acknowledged leadership in all 
Yiddish cultural activities continued to the very 
moment of his death, which occurred as he was 
returning from a meeting of the executive board 
of the Yiddish Scientific Institute. His departure 
is particularly sad to note, for it is so obvious 
that he represented something that this genera- 
tion can hardly replace. 

Ludwig Lewisohn attained eminence as 3 
ranking American literary critic while still very 
young. In the fifty stormy years since his star 
first rose he followed an orbit that took him out 
of the center of current American literary 
fashion—and back toward the central concerns 
of the Jewish community. His return to Zionism 
and to Judaism he always regarded as the course 
of a precursor, for he felt very deeply that it 
was only a matter of time before young Ameri- 
can Jews and the general culture of America, 
fleeing a moral abyss, would turn back to the 
way he had taken. With the profoundest convic- 
tion he spoke of himself as a man of the Twen- 
tieth Century, and he had the gratification in 
his last years of seeing evidence that the trend 
he prefigured was, indeed, coming into being. 

American Jewry is immeasurably poorer for 
the loss of these two men. 








Every Member 
of the 
LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


is called upon to contribute 
THE MINIMUM OF A WEEK’S SALARY 
to the 
Special Emergency Campaign 
of the 


United Jewish Appeal 
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Nasser Prepares 


elena of 1956 is the best time for the 
Egyptians to start a decisive war against 
Israel for three reasons: 

Most of the Communist, British, French 
and Italian arms will have been absorbed by 
the Egyptian Army by then. 

Syria will also have new Communist and 
French arms by that time, and will be able 
to attack Israel from the north. Since Israel 
has announced her intention of going ahead 
with the Jordan Project with or without 
the Johnston Plan, Syria will have a good 
casus belli. 

The Israeli Army will not be adequately 
re-equiped with modern weapons, even in 
the unlikely event of getting some Western 
military aid, because Israel is financially 
unable to buy during the limited interven- 
ing period even one-fifth of what the Arabs 
are obtaining cheaply or gratis from both 
the East and the West. 

However, it is clear to Nasser that even in the 
Spring of 1956, which is his best time for an 
attack, his Army will be inferior to the Israel 
Army as far as quality of manpower is concern- 
ed. Man for man, it is no exaggeration to say that 
one Israeli soldier is easily worth three Egyptians, 
and the Egyptian Army together with the 
Syrian Army are only about equal in manpower 
to the Israel Army with all its reserves mobil- 
ized. Therefore, it is planned by Nasser that the 
Egypt-Syria combination should crush Israel by 
the sheer weight of superior arms. Obviously, 
no amount of human qualitative superiority is 
going to help the Israelis when their cities are 
blasted by Russian-made jet bombers, their 
ships sunk by Russian-made submarines, and 
their positions shelled by long-range cannon, 
positioned out of Israeli counter-fire range. But 
whether this type of war can lead to military 
victory is open to dispute. Nasser, and his com- 
bined Egyptian-Syrian planning staff, seem to 
think that it can, while Israel Army people 
shrug their shoulders and say that machines 
alone never won any war. 

In any case, a victory by overwhelming super- 
iority of equipment, superiority both qualita- 
tive and quantitative, is Nasser’s only hope, be- 
cause being a smart politician and a better-than- 
mediocre soldier he probably convinced himself 
that it is easier to raise the quality and quantity 
of his armament by 200 per cent, than to raise 


This article is from the Israeli weekly, Here and Now, 
for December 7, 1955. 


the quality of his manpower by even two per 
cent. 

However, Nasser has succeeded in increasing 
the size of his army by about 150 per cent. Of 
the 23.5 million Egyptians, 9.5 million are peo- 
ple in the 18-39 age bracket—five million 
women and 4.5 million men. Thus, in theory, 
even without the Sudanese, Egypt should be able 
to mobilize an army of more than four million 
in an emergency and to keep a standing army of 
at least 400,000 in peacetime, on a two-year 
conscription basis. But in practice things are 
different. True, almost 230,000 young Egyptians 
now register for military service every year, 
while in Farouk’s days most young peasants 
simply ignored the draft, but about 60 per cent 
of these (about 140,000) are dismissed right 
away as medically unfit. Diseases like trachoma, 
hookworm, and bilharzia are still so widespread 
in Egypt that they cripple the country’s capa- 
city to fight. 


AQFTER SOME FUTILE attempts to increase his 

military potential by fighting disease, Nasser 
gave up these Sysiphean labors, and turned to 
something which promises to be more immediate 
and effective: It would take at least forty years 
to raise the health standards of the Egyptian peo- 
ple to a point where only six instead of sixty 
per cent of conscripts would be rejected as 
medically unfit. But it takes less than forty 
weeks to get heavy tanks, jet fighters, subma- 
rines and other machines of war. Nasser knows 
that he cannot last forty years, but he can keep 
himself in power for forty weeks even after his 
loss of face at Khan Yunis, Kuntilla and Nitz- 
ana, by promising to attack as soon as everything 
is ready. 


Of the 90,000 physically fit men called up 
each year, at least 30,000 buy themselves out of 
service by bribing the medical commissions 
and/or local draft boards. Since there are so 
many bona fide cases of disease, it is impossible 
for the Inspector-General’s Office to check up 
on the draft boards and medical commissions 
and to follow up each case dismissed as medically 
unfit. Some dishonest officials are of course ar- 
rested now and then, and some such convicted, 
but most of the inspectors themselves are 
susceptible to bribes. The service-exemption 
business is still the most lucrative in Egypt, and 
flourishes in spite of all investigations and pun- 
ishments. This leaves 60,000 men, of whom 
about 15,000 are exempted, or have their service 
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deferred, for educational or family reasons. 
Thus, about 45,000 young Egyptians are call- 
ed to the colors every year. The two-year com- 
pulsory service gives the Army 90,000 con- 
scripts. This is big progress from the days of 
playboy King Farouk, when the maximum an- 
nual draft never exceeded 15,000. The Egyptian 
Army under Farouk averaged about 40,000, 
with an additional 10,000 in the Navy, Coast 
Guards and Air Force. The present strength of 
the Egyptian Armed Forces is estimated at 
around 120,000. Since at least 90,000 are nation- 
al service conscripts, Regular Army profession- 
als and long-term-service volunteers must 
number about 30,000. The Egyptian Officers’ 
Corps, as well as most enlisted personnel in the 
Navy, Air Force and Frontier Corps, belong to 
the non-conscript group. The officers themselves 
can be divided into two classes. The minority, 
about 10 per cent, mostly of Sudanese and 
Upper Egyptian descent, possess most of the 
qualities required by professional officers. The 
majority, however, are Levantinized Egyptians 
from the big urban centers, mostly the sons of 
officials and merchants, who have become officers 
only because this assures them a parasitic exis- 
tence on a good salary with no work to do. With 
a thin veneer of what they think is Western 
culture, these urban Levantines are the curse of 
the Egyptian Army. Many of them are sex per- 
verts and drug addicts. The sons of doctors, law- 
yers and engineers prefer to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps and shun a military career. 


ASs 92 Per cent of all the conscripts are illiter- 
ates, the Egyptian Army has to rely on train- 
ing by constant repetition. For many long 
months, the Egyptian soldier is forced to repeat 
the same drill hundreds of times until he knows 
it in his sleep, but without ever understanding 
it. This is one of the Egyptian Army’s weakest 
points. No training, however thorough, can 
ever cover all the possibilities of war. When 
faced with a situation never foreseen in his 
training manuals, a good soldier fights as his 
instinct, reflexes, brain, experience and personal 
initiative tell him. He understands what must 
be done even if he never did it before. An 
Egyptian soldier, on the other hand, fights 
very well as long as the situation corresponds 
to some previous drill or maneuver. As soon 
however as he finds himself confronted with a 
new situation, he is confused, and flees or sur- 
renders. 
This has three important consequences: 
The Egyptian soldier is better defending 
than attacking, because when he attacks 
he cannot foresee the defending side’s be- 
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havior and if everything does not go ac- 
cording to plan, the attack peters out. 

In defense, the Egyptian soldier is good 
as long as the attacker attacks according to 
the orthodox lines of combat. As soon as 
some unconventional tactics are applied, 
however, the Egyptian defense breaks 
down, because previous training has not 
covered unconventional tricks and pos- 
sibilities. 

At night, the Egyptian soldier is helpless, 
both in defense and in attack because he 
cannot see his commander and has to fall 
back upon his own initiative which, in most 
cases, is non-existent. 

This is why the Israel Army always attacks at 
night, always uses unconventional methods, and 
has always succeeded so far. The Egyptian Com- 
mand knows this, but they cannot replace their 
antiquated training methods as long as the con- 
scripts are illiterates without any social and 
political consciousness. And it would take several 
generations to change the mental make-up of 
the average Egyptian conscript. 

Even morons can be taught to drive a truck— 
but hardly to repair it. Colonel Nasser wants to 
train his soldiers in the usage of modern 
weapons. 

He realizes that his Army cannot maintain 
expensive and complicated machinery long, but 
hopes to have so much equipment as to be able to 
afford more breakdowns due to poor mainten- 
ance than combat losses. This is another reason 
why he has to start a war soon: If he waits an- 
other year, most of his new planes, tanks and 
guns will be ruined by bad maintenance, unless 
he accepts some 10,000 Communist technicians 
and maintenance experts. This wastage would 
far exceed his probable combat losses if he at- 
tacks now. And there is no use in accumulating 
expensive first-rate equipment only to watch 
it melt away. 

Egypt is amassing more heavy equipment 
than Turkey and Greece together, even though 
her Army is only one-sixth of the combined 
Greek-Turkish strength. 

Foreign experts estimate that, by the end of 
February 1956, Egypt will have over 250 jet 
aircraft in service, divided as follows: 

110 Vampire jet fighters from Britain and 
Italy. 

40 Meteor jet fighters from Britain. 

20 Mystére jet fighters from France. 

50 MIG jet fighters from Russia (via 
Czechoslovakia). 

30 IL jet bombers from Russia (via 
Czechoslovakia). 

Moreover replacements will be forthcoming 
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from all four countries in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1956, with an additional 100 MIGs, and 
many Vampires and Mystéres slated to arrive 
then. Even Greece and Turkey, taken together, 
NATO members though they are, will not have 
as many jet aircraft next year. There is no doubt 
as to the Egyptian ability to train enough jet 
pilots. After all, there must be a few hundred 
suitable young men out of a population of 23.5 
million. Technically - trained ground crews, 
however, are another problem and unless Egypt 
hires Communist or other foreign mercenaries, 
most of the planes will stay on the ground. 


T PRESENT the Egyptian Armed Forces are 

divided as follows: 

Navy (including the Coast Guard and the 
fishing patrol) — 10,000. 

Air Force (including the new jet pilots and 
some ground crews) — 10,000. 

Frontier Corps — 10,000. 

Army — between 85,000 and 90,000. 

The Army is organized in three infantry 
divisions and one armored division. Another 
armored division is to be created as soon as 
enough Soviet armor arrives. The divisions are 
under-strength by Western standards—a Wes- 
tern division numbering about 18,000 and an 
Egyptian division about 11,000—but they are 
more heavily armed than any British or Soviet 
division. This excessive equipment is one of the 
main features of the Egyptian Army’s New 
Look. 

A normal infantry battalion has 27 light ma- 
chine-guns, six medium machine-guns, six me- 
dium mortars and nine light anti-tank weapons 
(bazooka or Piat). This proportion is common 
in the American, British, French and Russian 
Armies. It is believed in those armies that rifle- 
men are the most important feature of an in- 
fantry battalion and that too many supporting 
weapons tend to make the battalion cumber- 
some with a resulting loss of the all-important 
mobility. 

Since the Egyptians found out that they can- 
not rely on their riflemen, they decided to rely 
on firepower. At Kuntilla and Nitzana, our 
troops found out that there were actually more 
Weapons in any Egyptian unit than there were 
men. The Eleventh Egyptian Infantry Battalion, 
mauled by our troops at Nitzana, was equipped 
with more than 50 light machineguns, dozens 
of medium machineguns and mortars, six heavy 
mortars, six 57-mm. cannon, six 20-mm. and 
30-mm. anti-aircraft cannon, and six armored 
tracked vehicles. Most of these weapons were 
either destroyed, or left behind by the Egyptians 
in their flight. 
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The Egyptian Army on the Israel-Egyptian 
border has now replaced weapons of the British 
.303 inch caliber by the German 7.92-mm. ca- 
liber. Instead of the customary British Lee-En- 
field rifles, Sten submachine-guns, Bren light 
machine-guns, Vickers medium machine-guns, 
the Egyptian forces at the border are now armed 
with the German-caliber Belgian FN semi-auto- 
matic rifles, FN light machine-guns, Swedish 
Karl-Gustav submachine-guns, and Spanish Alfa 
medium machine-guns. Naturally, this change- 
over to the German calibre, which is also used 
by the Israel Army, would make it easier for 
the Egyptians to use captured Israel ammuni- 
tion, as the Egyptian Command doubtlessly 
planned. But, for the time being, it is the other 
way around, and the Israelis can use the cap- 
tured Egyptian weapons with their own ammu- 
nition. 

The Egyptian armored division has now more 
than 300 armored vehicles, divided as follows, 
according to reliable foreign sources: 

100 British-made Sherman tanks, 

100 British-made Valentine tanks, 

30 British-made Centurion heavy tanks, 

A few dozen British-made self-propelled 

guns, 

40-50 heavy British-made armored cars. 

Light armored cars are distributed to Fron- 
tier Corps units and some other formations, 
while armored personnel carriers are distributed 
among the infantry units. With the arrival of 
Soviet T-34, JS-3 and SU tanks and armored 
assault guns, another “Soviet” armored division 
of some 200 vehicles will be set up, though, 
again, maintenance of all this heavy equipment 
is going to be quite a problem, unless it is used 
right away. 

It is clear that Nasser counts on this mass of 
jet aircraft, armor, artillery and heavy infantry 
weapons to blast Israel into defeat. It remains 
to be seen whether the issue will be decided by 
machines alone. 
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Jordan and the Baghdad Pact 


by Itzhak Ivry 


M** OBSERVERS considered Jordan’s adher- 

ence to the Baghdad pact in the near 
future a foregone conclusion. When the Hazza 
el Majali government was formed lately, 
it was considered to be the government that 
would clinch the deal. King Hussein was will- 
ing; Nuri and Abdul-Illah of Iraq were pressing 
for action in the name of young King Faisal; 
and the British thought the time ripe. It 
all fitted nicely into the pattern of Anthony 
Eden’s generous mediation offer—generous to 
the Arabs. The backroom-boys of the British 
Foreign Office once again sought to revive their 
reputation as the best friends of the Son of the 
Desert. They forgot the gulf now dividing this 
Son of the Desert from the Levantine Arabs in 
Western Jordan and elsewhere. They also under- 
estimated the influence of Egyptian propaganda 
and Saudi Arabian oil dollars converted into 
gold pieces, in and outside the Arab refugee- 
camps of Palestine. 


The demonstrations and disturbances that 
followed were not of a very serious character 
(about ten were killed and one hundred injured) 
but they were widespread enough and so unusual 
for Jordan as to topple Majali’s government 
within a week. The new “caretaker” cabinet of 
Ibrahim Hashem was composed on a fifty-fifty 
basis — half Jordanians and half Palestinians. 
The cabinet was to function until the elections 
and by its very composition would be pre- 
vented from deciding the cardinal question that 
caused the whole Jordanian disturbance: the 
question of adherence to the Baghdad pact. 
Thus, everything remains in abeyance, while 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia are redoubling their 
efforts to gain a foothold in Jordan and in the 
National Guard, composed largely of Palestin- 
ians, and while young King Hussein looks to 
London. And so the British are still prevented 
from signing a new pact with Jordan, despite 
the increased subsidies and numerous advantages 
promised the Jordanians in a new agreement 
modeled by London on the British-Iraqi treaty. 


All this is happening in a country which may 
be rightly called “the last British colony in the 
Middle East.” The Arab Legion, a strong mili- 
tary force of 20,000. is still under the command 
of British officers and the young king still main- 
tains a pro-British orientation while the British 
government itself, not to speak of the super- 
patriotic commander of the Legion, Glubb 


Pasha, excels in anti-Israeli policy and declara- 
tions. 

It is not difficult to see that the main factors 
of disturbance in the country are the Palestinian 
Arabs, both refugees and non-refugees, concen- 
trated in Western Jordan for the most part, in 
Jerusalem and in the so-called triangle, Nablus- 
Jenin-Tulkarem. The Palestinian Arabs are 
about two-thirds of the population of 1,400,000. 
In a country ruled by a so-called parliamentary 
regime, it became more and more difficult to 
restrain the Palestinian Arabs from demanding 
full political rights. As time went on, they 
voiced more and more loudly their demands for 
a share in the government and government jobs. 
They asked for a representation of seventy per 
cent in parliament and the cabinet and even that 
the prime-minister should be a Palestinian. They 
see the National Guard discriminated against 
and its equipment limited, while the Arab Le- 
gion, composed mainly of Jordanian Bedouins, 
has been developed into a powerful striking and 
security force. They demand a merger of the 
two forces so as to take over the Legion. They 
oppose bitterly the British plan of Jordan’s ad- 
herence to the Baghdad pact: not only because 
they are mostly anti-British and prefer an orien- 
tation based on the policies of Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia, but also because they are afraid 
that adherence to the pact will open the way for 
the old Hashemite plan of merging the two 
kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq. Such a merger 
would turn the Palestinians of Jordan into a 
minority and would give the decisive say in the 
affairs of the state and in its economy to the 
people of Iraq and to the native Jordanians. 

Young King Hussein and his close advisers 
know very well that they cannot rely on the 
Palestinian population of Jordan. They are 
aware of the strong republican influence of 
Egypt, since the military junta there took over, 
and of anti-Hashemite propaganda, based on 
traditional enmity, from Saudi Arabia as well 
as from Syria. The Arab Legion remains the 
bulwark of the Hashemite throne in Jordan, 
composed as it is largely of Jordanian Bedouins 
who have become well disciplined soldiers. How- 
ever, the experience of the British lately with 
some of its higher officers has given them cause 
for worry: first, Abdulla el Tel had to be shaken 
off for his independent views and ambition to 
take over the command of the Legion from 
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Glubb. Lately, it was Major General Ahmed 
Sidki Jundi, deputy-chief of the Arab Legion’s 
staff, who was summarily dismissed for similar 
notions, 


NOTHER SERIOUS DANGER to the stability of 

the Hashemite kingdom is the National 
Guard, originally created to watch the Israeli 
border and free the Arab Legion of guard duties 
and do the work of infiltration, robbery and 
murder in Israel. This was understandable 
enough from the British point of view: the Brit- 
ish were not spending more than twenty-two 
million dollars annually on the Legion only to 
scatter its units along the western borders of 
Jordan. They created the Legion in order to 
secure the British bases on the Jordan, in Akaba 
and to the East. The National Guard is only 
seven years old. It is organized in squads and 
platoons stationed in every border village. It is 
only three years since they received uniforms 
and have been organized into companies, but 
they still operate mainly in guerilla groups. 
Israel’s reprisal raid on Kibya forced the Legion 
to send men back to the West and to sign local 
frontier-agreements with Israel in order to avoid 
tying down units of the Legion there. The rela- 
tive quiet on the Jordanian-Israeli border since 
has been a result of the fact that the Legion, for 
reasons of expediency, has kept its word. 

At this stage of the game, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser himself got busy and began sending Egyptian 
commandos into Israel from Jordanian terri- 
tory, calculating that Israeli retaliation would 
only hit the Legion and the British and thus 
serve a double purpose. When Israel warned the 
Legion that it would be held responsible for any 
Egyptian commando-operations from Jordan, 
the heads of the Legion took action. This 
brought into the open the differences in the 
oficer-corps of the Legion. Quite a few of the 
commanders favored Gamal Abdel Nasser’s pol- 
icy. Major-General Jundi, mentioned above, 
mixed his patriotism with ambition. It was then 
that Glubb Pasha felt it necessary to dismiss him. 
The plans for a revolt were nipped in the bud 
but this was a serious crisis in the officer-corps 
of the best disciplined and most devoted native 
force the British still have in the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, young King Hussein was beset by 
government problems of his own. He tried to 
avoid the dangers of a republican revolt and 
Saudi-Egyptian orientation by keeping the 
Palestinians at arm’s length. The prime-minis- 
ters he chose—with British blessing—were al- 
ways of Jordanian, Bedouin, or Circassian de- 
scent. The prime-minister before the last, Said 
ed-Mufti, belonged to a Circassian tribe. His 
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successor was the Jordanian Bedouin, Hazza el 
Majali. The king also constantly avoided en- 
trusting any of the Palestinians with key port- 
folios involving foreign or inner security affairs. 
In Majali’s cabinet there were only four Pales- 
tinian ministers—none of whom held vital posts. 
But this did not prevent them from causing its 
downfall by walking out of Majali’s government 
in the middle of negotiations with the British 
about the new treaty. One of these ministers is 
an old-timer in Palestine’s politics. He is Aref 
el Aref, governor of Beersheba during the Brit- 
ish Mandatory rule in Palestine, who was serving 
as Jordan’s minister of public works and, at the 
same time, as mayor of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem. He said that he resigned “out of consider- 
ation for the national feelings of the Jordanians” 
—meaning, by that, his Palestinian brethren. 

Another extreme Nationalist, Walid Saleh, 
had to be removed from his post as foreign 
minister of Jordan for conducting secret nego- 
tiations with Cairo to join the Egyptian-Syrian 
“neutrality-front.” He is now a political emigré 
in Lebanon. As we can see, the road of Jordan’s 
“political democracy” is paved with many dis- 
appointments for the British. Since Abdulla 
was killed by an emissary of the Jerusalem Muf- 
ti, Haj Amin el Hussein—still operating from 
Cairo—for initialing a peace-treaty with Israel, 
the fight for the allegiance of the Palestinian 
refugees has not stopped. To this day, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser finds in the former Mufti of Jeru- 
salem a useful tool. 

The evacuation of the Suez base by the British 
reverberated throughout Jordan and did more 
to diminish Glubb Pasha’s prestige than any 
military defeat of the Legion could have done. 
The formal transfer of the British bases to the 
Iraqis, as stipulated by the British-Iraqi treaty, 
was another, although less serious stroke. The 
final blow was given by the Egyptian-Soviet 
arms deal of last September. As stated above, the 
majority of Jordan’s population is now Pales- 
tinian, and a “second round” with Israel is still 
the fond dream of the extreme Ntionalists and 
the Nazi-Mufti adherents. A mixture of Moslem 
fanaticism, xenophobia, and adventurous plot- 
ting leads to readiness for any deal that will 
provide arms for Arab armies and volunteers 
and a “short-cut” to victory. Communism is 
less attractive, even among the destitute refu- 
gees, despite the constant hammering away of 
Arab propagandists on Western visitors to the 
camps that if the refugees are not returned to 
Israel at once, they will embrace communism. 
In reality, the majority neither want to return 
to Israel nor understand the meaning of com- 
munist dogmas. But they certainly can be guided 
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into the camp of Gamal Abdel Nasser who seems 
to them the most successful of Arab politicians 
in extorting stupendous gifts from both East 
and West and the most successful Arab com- 
mander—not counting his share in the 1948 
Palestine debacle as a young officer. 


HE NATIONAL GUARD of Jordan has become 

the chief danger for British influence there, 
since all plotters in Cairo, Riad and Damascus 
concentrate on this para-military force, com- 
posed of unstable elements of Palestinian refu- 
gees ready for mischief. Glubb Pasha originally 
saw the National Guard as a reserve force 
for the Legion and was willing to use it, as stated 
above, for limited duties in order to leave the 
Arab Legion free for its primary functions. He 
certainly did not intend to build up a force 
equal to the Legion itself in strength or equip- 
ment. But the unhappy idea of letting the Arab 
League take care of the financial budget for the 
National Guard has had disastrous conse- 
quences. As long as the numbers of the National 
Guard did not exceed 6,000 and their fighting 
capacity was not great, the Guard was no prob- 
lem for the British but gave Israel a good deal of 
trouble. Now the situation is changing and the 
pressure on Amman to enlarge the National 
Guard and equip it on an equal basis with the 
Legion is increasing from day to day. The Pales- 
tinians, as stated, are for merging both forces. 

For the time being, the British still have the 
decisive say in Jordan. But it is difficult to see 
how any cabinet, composed like that of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s (on a fifty-fifty basis), can function in 
the future. The British could, of course, force 
the Jordanian government to join the Baghdad 
pact. They do not have to use their garrison in 
Akaba, or even the Legion, for this purpose. For 
appearance’s sake, it would be better to use Arab 
forces from Iraq. Any such high-handed action 
would, however, have relatively little value from 
the point of view of public opinion in Jordan, 
and would make the sham democracy of the 
last British colony in the Middle East obviously 
bankrupt. 

Uniting Jordan and Iraq would, then, be im- 
perative as quickly as possible. There is not 
much time left, for the Egyptian schemers are 
closing in and bolder every day. Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria are already talking about ad- 
vancing Jordan $22,400,000 so as to free her 
from British influence and draw her away from 
the Baghdad pact. With Soviet Russia now play- 
ing an open part in this game, the British tend 
to forget that an anti-Israel policy is not enough 
to placate the Arab Nationalists from Jordan 
and elsewhere, who will not settle for anything 
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less than Israel’s total destruction. Even England 
cannot assume this responsibility. 

It may well be that Gamal Abdel Nasser will 
use the very same British millions now being 
given him—in cooperation with America—for 
building the Aswan Dam, to undermine British 
influence and power in the last strong British 
base in the Middle East. In fact, the above 
proposal of Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia to 
advance Jordan millions shows how fallacious 
British policy still is in trying, even now, to buy 
off the most cunning Arab enemy of the West, 
who has already promised the Russians what he 
intended to do anyway—prevent by force any 
British re-entry into the Suez base, treaty or no 
treaty. 

Jordan’s adherence to the Baghdad pact and 
merger with Iraq into one Hashemite kingdom 
has now become an urgent strategic and political 
necessity for Britain. At the moment, the mili- 
tary power and political influence of Britain in 
the Middle East still suffices for realizing this 
objective. But the way in which Britain will go 
about it in the near future may show how far 
her power and influence have declined—largely 
because of a mistaken policy and a wrong atti- 
tude in dealing with Arab politicians and gener- 
als in the Middle East countries. No partial sell- 
out of Israel, or “mediatory acquisition” of the 
Negev, can improve this position. Only a basic 
change in the British approach can do so. 

Meanwhile, the latest events in Jordan furnish 
added proof, if proof is needed, of how unstable 
conditions are even in this British stronghold 
and how shaky any Western alliance with 
Jordan is bound to be. 
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The Hope of Understanding Between 
Arabs and Jews 


by Sholom J. Kahn 


A FEW WEEKS AGO I was up on Mount Scopus 

with the fortnightly convoy, and there was 
nothing but heartbreak in the sight of that most 
painful symbol of Jerusalem’s division. A mag- 
nificent library gathering dust, museums neg- 
lected and unvisited, classrooms and lecture- 
halls desolate in their emptiness, the wonderful 
Hadassah hospital bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard—what senseless waste! We asked one 
another: “When shall we get busy with mops 
and paint-brushes so that life may once again 
stream into these halls? So that knowledge may 
be imparted, and sickness may be cured?” But 
morale was low: the prospect didn’t seem very 
real for the immediate future. 

That same afternoon I went to the Y.M.C.A. 
Library to exchange some books. One of the new 
books I noticed was by Carl Hermann Voss, The 
Universal God, a title which seemed tragically 
ironical at the time; and, feeling the need to 
share something of my heartache, I mentioned 
my trip to the librarian at the desk, a Christian 
Arab woman. Her eyes lit up when I mentioned 
Mount Scopus: “What delightful walks we used 
to take there in the old days!” ‘““When shall we 
walk there again?” An exchange of unhappy 
glances, and shrug of the shoulders: ‘‘God only 
knows!” 


I, therefore, put aside my work for a few days 
in order to learn something about my difficult 
neighbors; my source: The Arabs: the origins, 
present conditions, and prospects of the Arab 
World (Penguin Books,1955), by Edward Ati- 
yah, a Christian Arab, native of Lebanon now 
living in England. I want to understand how 
they feel, and what the chances may be of com- 
ing to an understanding with “the Arab world.” 

What do I find? A book up to the usual high 
standard of the Penguins, well conceived and 
well written. Mr. Atiyah is intelligent, obviously 
at home in his subject, persuasive, and generally 
reasonable. But on the issue of Israel he displays 
a lack of basic understanding, and of the most 
elementary sympathy necessary for the begin- 
nings of negotiation and compromise. There 
seems to be little doubt that Mr. Atiyah speaks 
honestly for the Arabs, and I should be the last 
to impugn the sincerity of his Christianity— 
but I find little of the Christian spirit here. At 


least, not what I understand by Christianity, 
which includes faith, hope, charity. His “real- 
ism” concerning Israel is so little relieved by 
principle that it borders on cynicism.* 

Let me illustrate. But it is necessary to begin 
by acknowledging the general soundness of Mr. 
Atiyah’s scholarship and his fairness on many 
points. As long as the Jew remains back in the 
ancient and medieval world, he treats him with 
respect. He does some measure of justice to the 
long history of friendly relations between Jews 
and the world of Islam. He is capable even of 
good-humored self-criticism, as when he speaks 
of the “wine parlours” in old Baghdad, “kept by 
Jews and Christians—‘the bootleggers of the 
time,’ as Professor Hitti calls them .. .” Nor 
does he spare the British, whose evasions and 
double-dealings as an imperialist power he ex- 
poses with keen analyses. 


WRITING AS A CHRISTIAN ARAB, he appeals to 
my sympathy by invoking “the sad wisdom 
of minorities—the knowledge of how to sur- 
vive.” And reading his sketch of the rise of 
modern Arabic nationalism, with its revival and 
development of the classical Arabic language 
and literature, its struggle against internal divi- 
sion and external oppressions, its fierce pride— 
I was frequently struck by parallels with the 
history of the Zionist movement. But why, I 
found myself asking, must the mote always be in 
the other’s eye? Why should not a sharing of 
problems make possible cooperation towards 
their solution? Why the insistence on “a mortal 
conflict” with Jewish nationalism? 
Mr. Atiyah does not spare the rod when he 
writes of the Arabs themselves. He quotes an 


* Because of the complexity of Mr. Atiyah’s career—a 
Christian-Arab-Englishman and historian—his attitudes might 
not really be typical; or he might well evade responsibility for 
many of the opinions we shall be quoting by a plea of “objec- 
tivity.” But Mr. Atiyah’s autobiography is entitled An Arab 
Tells His Story; his function in the now defunct Arab Office, 
London, was to “present to the British public the Arab point 
of view;” and even if we lacked this information, the internal 
evidence of his book would make clear where his loyalties lie. 
Though written as an historical study, the book is clearly a 
presentation of the Arab “case.” There is nothing wrong with 
such a natural bias, but it is mentioned to justify our use here 
of an historical essay as the basis for a consideration of propa- 
gandistic issues. The word “understanding” in our title includes 
the connotations of both knowledge and sympathetic insight. 
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Arab historian of the 14th century to the effect 
that “generally speaking the Arabs are incapable 
of founding an empire except on a religious basis 
such as the Revelation of a Prophet or a Saint... 
because their fierce character, pride, roughness, 
and jealousy of one another, especially in polit- 
ical matters, make them the most difficult of 
peoples to lead, since their wishes concord only 
rarely”—and also because of the inability of an 
Arab “to submit willingly to another, be it his 
father or his brother or the head of his clan, but 
only grudgingly.” 

Thus, the contradictions within the Arab 
character make them difficult to deal with 
rationally. With a justifiable pride in an ancient 
civilization, they combine a lack of discipline 
and a lack of realism: “It is characteristic of 
the Arab mind to be swayed more by words than 
by ideas, and more by ideas than by facts. Trans- 
cendental principles, especially when put into 
resonant speech, seem to the Arabs to have a 
power capable of conquering the greatest prac- 
tical realities.” 

This much, and more, we learn from Mr. 
Atiyah, and it is profoundly discouraging for 
any hope of real understanding. But in Mr. 
Atiyah himself, who is capable of such self-cri- 
ticism, we look for a more consistent logic and 
a firmer sense of fairness. He writes, for example, 
of the successful propaganda of the Zionists and 
of their superior discipline—implying that the 
Arabs must learn to use the same weapons—but 
without bothering to ask the only important 
question: Who has justice on his side? Both dis- 
cipline and propaganda are double-edged wea- 
pons: necessary in the service of truth and jus- 
tice, vicious when used for their opposites. 

Or rather, Mr. Atiyah tends to see only the 
elements of justice in the Arab cause, and they 
are many, but seems unwilling to admit or real- 
ize that the Zionists too might have been “im- 
bued. . . with the justice of their cause.” Where 
Israel is concerned, he loses his admirable sense 
of proportion and values, so that 

Force should be right; or rather, right and 
wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides— 
Should lose their names, and so should justice 
too. 
Thus, he writes about “the political and moral 
position of the Arabs as owners of the country,” 
and so forth, blandly ignoring the scrupulous 
care with which the Zionists for years acquired 
land from these owners by purchase, often at 
inflated prices, as well as the crux of the issue. 
He writes of “the native Arab population . . 
being held down by the British in Palestine,” 
whereas a glance at the population figures shows 
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this to be false: the Arab population rose under 
the Mandate. The resulting mixture of objective 
analysis and blind self-righteousness will con- 
vince only the uncritical and those already hope- 
lessly prejudiced against the Jewish cause. 


WHat Is THE crux of the issue? Simply, that 

the justice of the Zionist aims cannot be 
separated from the realities of Jewish history. 
The Jewish cause rests on 3,000 years of history 
—or nowhere at all. Mr. Atiyah cannot logical- 
ly, and honestly, depict the Arab cause as emerg- 
ing from history, and then fail to apply the same 
method to the Jewish aspirations. The Jewish 
State exists today “by right” and not artificially 
and on sufferance; and one cannot, in all fair- 
ness, claim for the Christian Arab minorities 
“the knowledge of how to survive” without 
granting the same elementary wisdom to the 
Jew. 


Mr. Atiyah, then, is either ignorant of Jewish 
history, inconsistent for reasons beyond his con- 
trol, dishonest as a matter of policy, or simply 
an objective “reporter” of tendencies he may not 
share. If his position is one of superior objectiv- 
ity—‘“a plague on both your houses”—that 
might be most culpable of all: the line between 
this attitude and downright cynicism is hard to 
draw. But if he is both serious and honest, as I 
prefer to think he is, I should like him to think 
again about his final statement concerning the 
Arab policy towards Israel: 

“The question may be asked, what do the 
Arabs hope to achieve by this policy of boycot- 
ting and isolating Israel? To this question there 
are two answers: one on the emotional and un- 
reasoning level, at which, however, many human 
actions are decided; the other, on the level of 
calculated policy. The first is that the Arabs’ 
attitude towards Israel is now one of implacable 
hate. By boycotting Israel, the Arabs satisfy to a 
certain extent their desire for revenge, their 
sense of outrage at what has been done to them.” 

But how does this much of the statement sit 
with Christian principles? This is to out-Shylock 
Shylock, indeed—with the difference, however, 
that the Arabs were not taught the villainy they 
seek to execute: they are seeking revenge for 
their defeat in a senseless war they themselves 
began in defiance of a United Nations resolu- 
tion. And how can the United States and Eng- 
land continue to provide arms to feed such an 
“implacable hate”? To continue: 


“The second is a profound hope that in the 
course of time their refusal to have anything to 
do with Israel will cause the isolated state to wilt 
and perish. They know, as well as the Israelis 
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themselves, that Israel cannot thrive unless she 
has access to Arab markets; that without this 
access she will continue to be a liability to the 
American Zionists, who are still having to pour 
subsidies into the country to keep it alive. They 
wonder how long the American Zionists will be 
willing to maintain Israel by subsidies. They 
hope that if they force on Israel a low standard 
of living by denying her their markets, the trend 
of migration will be reversed and Jews will tend 
to leave Israel instead of coming into it—as, 
indeed, was the case in the years immediately 
preceding the advent of the Nazis to power in 
Germany. 


“They remember that the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem came to an end after enduring a hun- 
dred years. To them Israel is another such arti- 
ficial creation—a forced plant that has no place 
in the Arab world, a stone that has been pushed 
up against the force of gravity some way along 
the slopes of the Arab mountain. The Arabs of 
the Middle East alone number over fifty mil- 
lions; Israel, one million and a half. Keep her 
isolated and outside the indigenous community 
of the region and she will eventually disappear 
before the growing wealth, strength, and inte- 
gration of the Arab countries. The imported 
plant with its roots in New York will die; the 
stone resisting the forces of gravity will crash 
down to the bottom of the valley.” 


This is to out-Machiavelli Machiavelli! If this 
is how “the realities of the Palestine question” 
(which Mr. Atiyah invokes) are seen in the 
British Foreign Office and the United States 
State Department, then those countries had 
better give up the pretense that their foreign 
policies, at least, are being conducted by princi- 
ples of a “Christian civilization.” Such a cold- 
blooded weighing of forces goes against the 
grain, not only of the religious foundations of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, but of simple 
humanity. 


It ignores the sufferings of persecuted Jews, 
in the interests of Realpolitik. It ignores the fact 
that, by biblical testimony, Israel is not an “‘arti- 
ficial creation” with “no place in the Arab 
world,” but one of the most ancient and firm of 
God’s creations in our common religious tradi- 
tion—the covenant with Abraham. It places 
theer numbers and force, above quality and 
spirit. It underestimates the strength of a plant 
with roots not (God forbid!) in New York, but 
in 3,000 years of Jewish history—which has 
survived the destruction of two Temples and 
earthly Jewish kingdoms, the Inquisition and 
Expulsion from Spain, and even Hitler’s system- 
atic madness, 
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THIs SORT OF THINKING seems dangerously 
close to the “racialism” of the Nazis. Mr. 
Atiyah, indeed, reduces the biblical story to a 
“Semitic migration. . . from the deserts of the 
Arabian peninsula,” and sneers at the idea of the 
Return—“‘since many of these Jews were not 
the descendants of the old Hebrew population 
of the country, but the progeny of European 
gentiles converted to Judaism”—as if this would 
matter to any but racial fanatics! (As a matter 
of fact, there has never been a year since the first 
century of the Christian era when there were 
no Jewish communities in the Arab world or 
Jews living in the Holy Land.) He boasts of 
the collaboration of the Arabs with the Nazis: 
“Moreover the people which Britain was thus 
helping to establish itself in the heart of the 
Arab world was the people against which the 
Nazis had declared relentless war, so that a cer- 
tain community of feeling between the Arabs 
and the Germans was inevitable at the outbreak 
of the war. Few Arabs paused to reflect that but 
for Hitler’s persecution of the Jews the Zionist 
pressure on Palestine might never have become a 
serious threat to the Arabs. What the masses in 
all the Arab countries felt was that they and 
the Germans had a common enemy in the Jews 
and, it almost seemed, a common enemy in Bri- 
tain and France who, as a result of their victory 
in World War I, had occupied their countries, 
sent troops to shoot them when they demanded 
freedom, and wounded their amour propre with 
their airs of social and national superiority.” 


What a mixture this is of self-righteousness 
(“amour propre”) and moral obtuseness! Why? 
For heaven’s sake, why? Why should a reason- 
able man try to correct “the prejudice which 
has often distorted the Christian view of Islam,” 
on the one hand, and fall victim to the most 
elementary prejudices against the Jews, on the 
other? The foundations of what Mr. Atiyah 
hopefully refers to as “the Arab world” and “a 
world society” cannot be very strong if this 
proud “world” cannot suffer in one of its cor- 
ners a neighbor who wishes it well, is rebuilding 
that corner after centuries of Exile, and has 
sought every means to cooperate with it. What 
was so ridiculous (Mr. Atiyah calls it “outrage- 
ous”) about the pledge in the Balfour Declara- 
tion to preserve “the civil and religious rights 
of . . . non-Jewish communities in Palestine,” 
and why could not this pledge have been kept 
after the establishment of the State of Israel—as 
it is, in fact, being kept, within the limits set by 
the present troubled situation? Why should the 
re-establishment of a Jewish State constitute a 
“deadly and lasting injury to the Arab world’? 
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The answer is that it does not, and need not, 
if the Arabs can manage to forget their injured 
pride, “learn” (in Mr. Atiyah’s words) “a kind 
of discipline which the Arab character has never 
shown itself capable of for any length of time,” 
and stop living by a double standard. That char- 
ity they would get, they should learn to give: 
they should devote as much effort to an under- 
standing (in the double sense already defined) 
of Israel and its Hebrew culture—a near-cousin 
of its own!—as Israeli students at the Hebrew 
University devote to a study of Arabic; in their 
struggle towards unity, they should see the Jews 
as friendly neighbors, and not as a scapegoat 
“enemy”; in their intellectual and literary reviv- 
al they should share and exchange inspiration 
with young Hebrews in Israel; above all, they 
should face “practical realities” and accept the 
existence of the Jewish State as the triumphant 
fact which it is. 


NE THING THE JEws in Israel know: the 
future of Jewish life is in their hands, and 
they shall not, can not, betray that trust. They 
are no “Latin kingdom of Jerusalem,” no 
“forced plant,” but a nation returning from 
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Exile. They are as “indigenous” to the region as 
their neighbors, the Arabs. When those neigh- 
bors fully realize that fact, and put their own 
houses in order, all may yet be well, God willing, 
But, lest we seem to be naively indulging our 
hopes, we shall give Mr. Atiyah the last harsh 
word: “Those who believe that this attitude of 
the Arabs can be altered, that real peace and co- 
operation can be brought about between Israel 
and the Arab countries are, on the evidence 
available at present and as far as it is possible to 
prognosticate, indulging in wishful fancies.” 
What is perhaps most painful about this cool, 
“realistic,” or cynical statement—I am not sure 
how to read it —is that so many intelligent 
people in the United States and England (Pen- 
guin Books, we are sure, did not publish this 
book without serious consideration) seem to be 
coming to share its fatalistic pessimism. In this 
light, the hope for understanding between the 
Arabs and the Jews does seem far off, indeed. 
But are we ready to dismiss the ideals of 


“Peace on earth — good will to men” as mere 
“wishful fancies”? 


Jerusalem, Israel 


lsrael 


by Benjamin Shwadran 


N SEPTEMBER 22, 1955, the world was dra- 
matically informed that oil had been struck 
at Helez (Huliqat) in the southern part of Israel 
at a depth of 4,906 feet. This was not a surprise, 
but rather the culmination of a long oil story 


whose origin goes back at least to the year of 
the First World War. 


On February 3, 1914, three Turkish subjects, 
Ismail Hakki Bey al Husseini, Sulaiman Nassif 
Bey and Charles Ayoub Bey, obtained from the 
Turkish Government seven licenses for mineral 
prospecting in Palestine; these were confirmed 
on March 26 by the Imperial Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture. The three transfer- 
red their licenses to W. E. Bemis and Oscar Gun- 
kel, trustees of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York in May, 1914. That same year Stand- 
ard also obtained 11 licenses directly from the 
Ottoman Government for prospecting in the 
vicinity of Beersheba. The activities of the Com- 
pany were suspended during the war, but when 
the British forces occupied Palestine, representa- 
tives of Standard Oil requested permission to 
proceed with the development of their licenses. 


The British refused, and Standard appealed to 
the American Government against the action of 
the British authorities in Jerusalem. 

After discussing the matter informally with 
the American Chargé d’Affaires in London, the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, declared 
that until the mandate over Palestine was estab- 
lished and war conditions no longer existed, all 
claims must await clarification. The State De- 
partment was unwilling to accept this decision, 
especially in view of the activities of British 
concessionaires in Mesopotamia, also an Ottoman 
territory that was to be constituted as a mandate. 
This was the beginning of a controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain over oil re- 
sources of the Middle East which did not end 
until the American companies had been granted 
a share in the Turkish Petroleum Company—the 
company that claimed an oil concession from the 
Ottoman Government in Mesopotamia. 

Both sides took steps to strengthen their posi- 
tions. On August 9, 1919, Lord Curzon asked 
Colonel French in Cairo to send information to 
the British Peace Delegation about concessions in 
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Palestine in which British interests participated, 
as Well as about concessions ot any other kind. 
On November 1, Colonel Meiertzhagen replied 
from Cairo that he was unable to trace any con- 
cessions in which British interests had a share and 
he supplied a long list of concessions among 
which was an oil one to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. As to the claims of Standard, Colonel 
French reported to Lord Curzon that the Com- 
pany had satisfied the British Administration in 
Palestine that there was no doubt as to the rights 
which the Company had obtained from the late 
Ottoman Government. The Company asked for 
permission to continue work on its claims, for 
which it had full documentary evidence of its 
rights. He asked the Foreign Office for a decision. 
At the end of August, 1919, Lord Curzon re- 
plied: “Permission cannot be granted until the 
question of the mandate has been settled.” The 
Americans on their part also tried to establish 
the facts. In September, 1919, Acting Secretary 
of State Breckinridge Long expressed to the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace in 
Paris his grave doubts about British intentions. 
He was afraid the British would squeeze Stand- 
ard out. He informed the Commission that the 
State Department intended to take “‘as strong a 
position as possible in regard to rights of our 
nationals to concessions obtained or in process 
of consumation before or during the war” and 
would request the British to facilitate the Amer- 
ican concession in Palestine. After the American 
Consul in Bagdad reported that the British Civil 
Commissioner granted a permit to the represen- 
tative of the Shell Oil Company to investigate 
areas in Mesopotamia but denied the same to the 
representative of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Department of State instructed the American 
Ambassador in London to protest against the 
discrimination between Standard—American, 
and Shell—British. 

The strongest weapon of the United States 
was its refusal to recognize the legality of the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, under which the 
British claimed their oil concession in Mesopo- 
tamia. The suspicion that the British were at- 
tempting to gain control over the oil resources 
of the area and prevent the Americans from get- 
ting a foothold there was strengthened by the 
British refusal to permit Standard Oil Company 
to proceed with its concession in Palestine. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN the two countries over 

the oil in Mesopotamia increased in intensitv 
especially after the publication of the San Remo 
oil agreement of April, 1920, which divided the 
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oil resources of Mesopotamia between England 
and France; agitation against the British in the 
United States mounted. On August 12, 1921, 
L. I. Thomas, vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company asked the Secretary of State to 
obtain permission from the British for his com- 
pany to make a geological survey of its petro- 
leum concession in Palestine. Thomas left for 
London where, with the help of the American 
Ambassador, he pressed his demands on the For- 
eign Office. He also conferred with Sir John 
Cadman, chief technical adviser to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. The upshot was that on 
October 26 Lord Curzon informed the American 
Ambassador that informal permission would be 
accorded to Standard’s representative by the 
Palestine Government to conduct researches 
within the limit of the areas over which the 
Company was known to claim concession rights. 

In the meantime Sir John Cadman, British oil 
troubleshooter, had visited the United States 
and worked out an understanding between the 
American and British oil companies on the de- 
velopment of Middle East oil resources; in this 
arrangement which included Persia and Iraq, 
the Palestine issue completely disappeared. Stand- 
ard gave up its claims in Palestine, no doubt as 
the price for becoming one of the seven com- 
panies which comprised the American group 
negotiating with the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany for a share in the Iraqi concession. 

Until the final settlement in 1929 between the 
American group and the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, no attempt was made either by Brit- 
ish or American companies to explore the oil 
possibilities of Palestine. After the signing of the 
Red Line Agreement, which restricted all part- 
ners in the Iraq Petroleum Company (formerly 
the Turkish Petroleum Company) from seeking 
oil concesions in the territories of the former 
Ottoman Empire with the exception of Egypt 
and Kuwait, it would have been up to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company to seek concession rights in 
the area. In 1933 the Palestine Government is- 
sued permits to the Iraq Petroleum Company 
and to the Palestine Mining Syndicate—a Pales- 
tine-registered concern—to search for ‘oil in 
parts of Palestine and Transjordan. The Iraq 
Petroleum Company, however, was not satisfied: 
it wanted exclusive concessions. After the Pales- 
tine Government enacted a new mining law it 
granted the Iraq Petroleum Company in Febru- 
ary,1939, 11 prospecting licenses, each for about 
500 kilometers, covering the total shore area 
from the Lebanese to the Egyptian frontiers. In 
July, 1939, 18 more prospecting licenses were 
granted to a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company involving a total of 13,645 kilometers. 
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No drilling was undertaken during World 
War II; in 1946 the Company began drilling 
near the village of Huligat, about 20 kilometers 
north of Gaza. On February 7, 1948, after 
reaching a depth of 3,464 feet, operations were 
suspended, according to the Company, because 
of the politically tense situation. 

It has never been established whether the Iraq 
Petroleum Company had not explored for oil in 
Palestine until 1939 because, in the opinion of 
its geologists, the possibilities of discovering oil 
were very remote and therefore the expenses 
would not be justified or because of political or 
economic reasons. Many people both in Syria 
and Palestine maintained that in order to keep 
the supply of oil scarce and prices high the Iraq 
Petroleum Company followed a policy of cur- 
tailing production in Iraq, and not exploring the 
oil possibilities of these territories. Others main- 
tained that in deference to British political 
objectives in Palestine the Company refrained 
from further oil exploration there. Nor is it 
clear why the Company suspended operations 
in Huligat in 1947, whether because of its belief 
that no oil was to be found there or because of 
the political tension, as was officially claimed. 


ITH THE ESTABLISHMENT of the State, the 

Israel Government began to negotiate with 
the Iraq Petroleum Company on its various 
rights in Israel. At the end of the negotiations 
the Company surrendered the exploration per- 
mits it had obtained from the previous regime 
and freed the Israel Government from a!l moral 
commitments. Thereupon a new mining law was 
passed by the Knesset and all the old concessions 
were cancelled. 

On August 31, 1952, the Knesset pased a 
Petroleum Law based on the recommendations 
of two American oil consultants, Max and 
Douglas Ball. It provided for three stages: pre- 
liminary permits, exploration licenses and leases. 
It limited the leases to 30 years’ duration and the 
area to not more than 250,000 dunams. The 
country was divided into petroleum districts 
and the licenses and leases in each district as well 
as in the entire country were limited. Royalty 
was established at 1214 per cent to be paid to 
the State, which was to obtain the surface rights 
from the owners of the land that might be in- 
volved in the companies’ operations; profits were 
to be subject to income tax. The following Feb- 
ruary the Government published the petroleum 
regulations providing in detail for all activities 
of companies engaged in exploring for or devel- 
oping oil resources of the country. A number of 
American, Swiss, Canadian and other companies, 
as well as Israeli companies either singly or in 
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combination, applied for and obtained licenses 
and began drilling for oil in various districts. 

The Israel Oil Prospectors Ltd., and Lapidot 
Ltd., two Israeli companies, partly owned by 
Americans,* drilled at Helez in the same hole 
that the Iraq Petroleum Company drilled in 
1947 and struck oil on September 22. About 
three weeks later a second strike was made. Going 
some 45 feet deeper in the same hole, the work- 
ers discovered a new oil layer more than four 
times the thickness of the first strike. On 
November 24 the first oil-well went into pro- 
duction and its daily capacity was subsequently 
established at 300 barrels. The annual produc- 
tion of this well would meet between one and 
two per cent of the annual consumption of oil 
and oil products in Israel. At present, before the 
full extent of production has been established 
for the area, the oil is transported by tanker cars 
to the Haifa Consolidated Refineries. 

At the end of 1939 the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and the Shell Oil Company completed 
the construction at Haifa of a refinery with an 
annual capacity of one million tons; two years 
later another unit was added which doubled the 
capacity. Ultimately the capacity was increased 
to four million tons. The right to build the re- 
finery as well as the right to lay the pipeline 
which brought the oil from Iraq was obtained 
by these companies without any payment to the 
Palestine Government. 

In May, 1948, operations at the refinery came 
to a standstill as Iraq stopped the flow of oil 
through the pipeline. By special arrangement 
with Consolidated Refineries Ltd., the Israel 
Government reactivated the refinery in 1950 
with oil imported from overseas, mostly from 
the Western Hemisphere. In 1952 843,000 tons 
were processed in the refinery, which employed a 
staff of 700 persons, about one-third of the total 
requirement for full-scale operations. In the 
meantime consumption of oil and oil products 
constantly increased. Thus in 1948, 420,000 tons 
were consumed; this expanded to 980,000 in 
1953, into 1,153,000 tons in 1954. This taxed 
heavily the foreign exchange resources of the 
Israeli Government, for it cost about $40 million 
a year or about 10 per cent of the entire Israel 
import outlay. 

Now should this well at Helez turn out to be 
only the first to be followed by many others, 
some even of greater productive capacity, as well 
as discovery of oil in other parts of the country, 
oil production may have significant conse- 


* American-Israel Petroleum Corporation, a subsiduary of 
Ampal, has a 31 per cent interest in Lapidot; Israel Oil Pros- 
pectors is owned by Solel Boneh and an American financial 
group. 
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quences for the new republic. Should enough oil 
be produced to meet local demands or a major 
portion thereof, the repercussions would be felt 
in the economic structure of the country, and in 
the political and military areas. It would deci- 
dedly reduce the foreign exchange needs. In 
addition to saving foreign exchange it would also 
mean greater activization of the Haifa refinery. 
It would seriously reduce the effectiveness of the 
Arab boycott and permit a much larger and 
freer use of petroleum by the population as well 
as by the industrial sector. Finally, it would make 
Israel’s armed forces more secure in the supply 
of their petroleum needs, and the oil-producing 
section of the country, which is very close to the 
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Egyptian-held Gaza strip, one of the most im- 
portant military protected areas. 

Should production be of large export magni- 
tude, the consequences would be significant not 
only to Israel but to the Middle East as a whole, 
and it would affect the relations between Israel 
and the Great Powers. Because of the social and 
economic development of the Israelis, it would 
substantially raise the standard of living. It 
would basically change the country’s financial 
structure and completely undo whatever effects 
the Arab boycott has had. It would affect the 
international oil market and accordingly the 
country’s relations to the Great Powers and con- 
sequently with its neighbors. 


A Dip In the Pool 


by S. 


ONCE HAD A FRIEND named Joel. He used to 

pass our house on afternoons and whistle, and 
I would avoid my mother’s eye and sneak out 
to him and we would both head for the pool. My 
mother had her reasons for not letting me go 
there, but my own tempted me so that I just 
couldn’t resist them. Suddenly nothing matter- 
ed; neither the lessons nor the house, neither the 
weeding of the garden nor the watering of the 
cucumbers, neither the half-read book nor my 
mother’s orders. And I used to go out with Joel, 
whose mother somehow didn’t prevent his going 
to the pool. At times, before twilight, I had a 
pang or two of regret: my mother was so right! 
But in the afternoon hours when Joel whistled 
for me, I would jump up and go out to him and 
not even a steel wall could stop me. 

A pleasant summer day two weeks before 
Shevuouth. The apricot blossoms were in flower 
and the blueberries smelled sweetly. The or- 
chards were thick and dark, the briar hedges 
crowded and fragrant, and the remaining 
almond vines a blazing green with the almonds 
fallen off. Here and there, vineyards lay stretch- 
ed out, shining in the sun. Little red hills peeped 
out, desolate fields opened up, and paths of 
golden sand were as soft as quicksand. There 
you walked barefoot and burned your feet and 
melted with the lightest of breezes floating al- 
most continuously and whispering: freedom, 
freedom, freedom. 


We walked along this hot path and talked. 


S. Yizhar (Yizhar Smilansky) is one of the outstanding 
younger writers in Israel, He was a member of the 
Second Knesset. 


Yizhar 


“Oh,” said Joel, “it would be much nicer if we 
had a stream here instead of sand.” 

“Wonderful!” I said, “We'd swim all! the 
way.” 

Joel was melting, his nose perspiring and his 
freckled and sun-spotted skin deeply sunburnt. 
““A stream’s so nice.” 

“But a pool’s a thousand times better,” I said 
confidently. 

“And when there are trees on its shore,” Joel 
answered, seeing such a pool in his imagination, 
“Just a little breeze and small waves. . .” 

“Tt’s best if a man has land touching water,” 
I said. “If he works in the field, he has water. 
He works and drinks. In the evening, he just 
stretches his legs and he’s in the stream. Nice, 
eh?” 


“He can even fish if he wants to. He takes a 
rod on Friday afternoon and sits quietly and 
fishes. What doesn’t he have? He’s got every- 
thing. He’s happy. It’s great.” 


“Phooey! Here in Israel there’s no such thing 
as a stream,” I said. “Every faucet you see has 
a meter on it. They watch every drop.” 

And afterwards we went silently through the 
barb-wire fence into the almond groves. We 
filled our shirts with nuts and sat down to rest. 
Well, to munch and chew. And there’s nothing 
easier than switching from sitting to lying flat 
on your back. With eyes on the blue sky and the 
wavering green leaves you felt as if you didn’t 
exist, as if you weren’t there. You felt so good, 
words couldn’t describe it. 

Then we'd decide while chewing away at the 
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almonds which pool we’d go to. Not all pools 
are alike. Some are deep and narrow, some flat 
and wide, some muddy, some clear, some sur- 
rounded by trees and some by barb-wire, keep- 
ing out would-be bathers. Some even have inhu- 
man beasts as guards. They catch you and beat 
you—or even worse—throw your clothes into 
the water. Sometimes, I’m ashamed to say, they 
would take your clothes and walk off and you’d 


return home naked and humiliated. 

There’s no greater expert than Joel on pools. 
He knows all the angles, the shortcuts, the own- 
ers. No one is quicker or nimbler. He’s such a 
genius at imitating a jackal’s cry that you can’t 
help admiring him. He can hide in the orchards 
and jump from the roofs of packing-houses and 
talk Arabic and make people laugh and can 
twist and turn so, that you have no choice but 
drag on after him with a suppressed sigh. 


E LAY A WHILE and then got up. Motors 
pounded all around us—one with a thick 
and snoring sound, the other whistling thinly. 
The rhythms joined and formed the big heart of 
a blue and wonderful world, while we walked 
with a change to sandals in the warm and golden 
sand and Joel’s peeling nose was wet and shining. 
‘Too bad they use electric motors for wells,” 
said Joel as we passed under a huge grey trans- 
former. It roared mysteriously and stubbornly, 
oblivious to the small children at its feet, too 
busy with something that the far-off wires 
brought, busy with the sadness of one rooted to 
one spot forever. . . “When there’s an electric 
motor, there’s no need for a pool. There’s enough 
pressure without a pool.” 


I didn’t exactly understand what “enough 
pressure” meant, but it was so nice and profes- 
sional a term that I too was against this evil in 
the guise of electric motors. As we entered deep- 
er into the orchard and the silence thickened, a 
quiet sadness flowed into my heart, and some- 
thing like regret darkened within me. The jour- 
ney continued in silence till we reached the gate 
of the orchard. From the spaces in the hedge the 
pool was visible—wide, smooth, and best of all, 
filled to the brim. 

Joel ran back and forth, looked through the 
fence at the packing-house for the owner’s don- 
key—where the donkey is, there is his master. 
If one’s missing, so’s the other. He winked a 
“c’mon” at me. In a flash we were at the open- 
ing, crawling at our ease. Another jump or two 
and we were on the banks of the pool and there 
was the thick warm wall at its base, the cool 
trickle of the water, and the opening of the 
black pipe spewing a stream of white foam with 
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noisy exuberance, and the silence broken by the 
rhythmic beat of the chirping motor. Down be- 
low was the canal that brought the pool’s water 
to the orchard. It was just like those crazy arith- 
metic problems. You know! Each pool has two 
pipes—one collecting, the other discharging: 
how much water can flow? etc, etc. Brrr. 

In anticipation of trouble we hid our clothes 
in a blossoming tree and, galloping immediately 
to the clear water, jumped in. Anyone who 
hasn’t tasted the pleasure of a dip into a clear 
pool on a brilliant afternoon (especially when 
it’s a bit taboo), when everything around is 
green and blue—well, you can’t explain a thing 
to him. It’s almost like trying to describe color 
to a man born blind. 

First we dive and split the water, then shoot 
up, our hands splashing. We turn over on our 
backs, kicking our legs wildly, floating skilful- 
ly, our wet hair slicked back, our eyes misty, 
entirely lapped in clear water, cold and shaking, 
then jumping again, banging our bellies on the 
water. 

We chase one another breathlessly and then 
stretch out on the banks of the pool to regain 
our strength and warm our blood, practically 
blue from cold. At first the blazing concrete 
burns, but then its heat spreads all over your 
body and you dry and your thoughts return and 
you move to find a place both sunny and cool, 
and then you refresh yourself with lazy relaxa- 
tion and small talk. Naturally we talked about 
swimming and rowers and rowing. My friend 
Joel knew a lot and described everything he 
knew. I knew next to nothing, but passed myself 
off as an expert, and didn’t mind telling tall 
tales so that I could keep up with him. 


BY THE way, how did you learn to swim? With 

us it was like this. Go out time and again 
with the whole gang to watch them swim. Circle 
the pool with longing eyes and sad heart. Get 
splashed. There’s laughter. Return home excited 
and decisive. The next time around the pool 
someone will jokingly push you into the water, 
fully clothed, hat and shoes and all, and you 
sink and disappear, kick and choke, and gulp 
so much water that it silences the groan of hor- 
ror in your throat, and you lose all hope—then 
they'll go after you and rescue you and bring 
you to shore. When your misty eyes open, your 
voice has returned and the whole gang is there 
laughing and joking and pointing gleefully. And 
you can’t argue with them. First, clothes come 
off, placed on a tree. Second, slaps on the back 
eject the water and stop the coughing fit. 
Third, advice to dry for a while and then learn 
to swim. 
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The first step was called “corner.” Grab hold 
of a board or bracket or anything else that juts 
out and stretch your scared body out on the 
water and kick till you shake the watery depths. 
You're so self-satisfied that you want to get out 
and dry yourself. Then you get up enough nerve 
to use only one hand and then no hands and you 
swallow water and get very scared but the boys’ 
encouragement makes you feel better. 


After “corner” comes “‘side.” That’s like a 
baby’s first step out of his play-pen. It’s a great 
revelation swimming the side of the pool and 
your loyal friends deluge you with advice. And 
then comes the crucial test: to the center of the 
pool. The floor disappears. Tremors of regret. 
Mom and dad. The pressures of fear pinch but 
you’re forced to go on. A wooden plank is offer- 
ed but you gallantly push it away and then 
regret your foolish courage. Finally you drive 
on, arms and legs beating, puffing air, rolling 
your eyes, paddling, thinking you’ve gone so far 
there’s no returning. With heavy heart you 
hurriedly return to save your life. And when 
you’re out of the water and stretched out on 
shore your heart is pounding proudly: “I’m a 
great swimmer.” 


We left the pool frozen and dripping and 
entered the woods, and there on the golden, 
grainy sand, so dry and lovely, we lazily rolled 
about like tired alligators and other such lizards. 
But soon, wrapped in worry, the time for re- 
turning home stared us in the face. Such sadness 
and responsibility were too much for us. Ah, our 
woes were forgotten. A dip and another little 
dip, another tumble, another dive, and with 
skin still damp we dressed, and almost at the 
same time the braying of the donkey signalled 
the arrival of the gardener at the orchard. This 
hurried us through the holes in the hedge to the 
dusty path. 


QONceE zvi joined us. He had a watch and a 

comb and was a real model student and his 
mother was a worrier. And when Joel and I 
chatted as we walked, he gaped and shook his 
head with alternating doubt and excitement. 
This attitude of his added an extra glow to our 
conversation and enthusiasm to our plan be- 
cause, anyway, we had decided to swim in the 
pool by jumping from the roof of the nearby 
packing-houses. It was a great decision, con- 
ceived in the almond groves, developed among 
the hedges, and expanded when it became clear 
that the gardener and his donkey had gone. But 
it turned into a sort of distress when we saw 
the situation realistically: the pool far away, 
frightening, cruel, with horror stories hovering 
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above it about jumpers who split their skulls 
jumping. Its fearful nightmare hung like a 
cloud over us till we shut our eyes. But there 
was no turning back, especially before Zvi’s 
searching gaze. He urged us not to jump. This 
immediately triggered Joel, and he jumped with 
bent head into the water and was swallowed 
up and I right behind him—beaten and shaken, 
swimming silently to and fro, overjoyed that it 
was over and done with. 

But my friend Joel was stubborn and contin- 
ued jumping. I fought with myself, showed 
little courage, and found a thousand excuses for 
not jumping, while he jumped and jumped get- 
ting better all the time. I feared for my life and 
was ashamed. What could I do but show I was 
better at some other thing? 

So I drew near my friend Zvi and without a 
word pushed him—fully dressed—into the pool. 
He sank at once like a rock and disappeared! 
My heart froze. For a moment I wanted to run, 
then I jumped in after him, but there was no 
sign of Zvi. Like a shark I leaped about—no sign 
of him. “Joel,” I called wildly. “Joel,” I yelled 
again, horrified. I returned to the water and 
dived, touching bottom, looking around. When 
I came up sweating inside and out (as much as I 
could in the water), I saw Joel, his hair messed 
and his eyes rolling; dripping and stammering 
and gaping breathlessly. He pointed to the bot- 
tom excited and frightened, turned around 
immediately and dived in. I followed. 

There at the bottom was a black lump. We 
quickly grabbed hold of the lump’s ends, moved 
them, pulled them back and forth. Then some- 
thing stirred, a motion of some sort, and I don’t 
know how, but we got loose and zoomed up to 
the surface—Joel and I and Zvi together. (Joel 
later explained it simply: we were at the opening 
of the pool. Zvi’s body sealed up the pipe like a 
cork. He was stuck: actually sucked in by the 
pressure of the water and couldn’t release him- 
self until he was pulled away.) 

Now Zvi was placed before us on the banks 
of the pool, senseless, his mouth opened oddly, 
his eyes protruding, his clothes flat against him, 
and my heart beat away ready to burst a steel 
wall. I knew that I had killed Zvi, and what 
now? I almost dashed off—to run to the hills and 
live on grass and highway robbery and spend the 
rest of my days as a hermit in mourning. Or 
maybe to raise a bitter cry to God in Heaven— 
but my friend bent over Zvi, moving his arms 
here and there and turning him over, Zvi’s 
mouth and nose spewing streams of water. 

“What are you standing there for like an 


(Continued on page 22) 


























CALL 


To All 
OF THE 


LABOR ZIONIST 
MOVEMENT 


FOR AN 


EMERGENCY ACTION 


FOR ISRAEL! 


Members 








To All the the 


LOCAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES, 
and the CITY COMMITTEES, 


BRANCHES and CLUBS of the 
LZOA-POALE ZION 
FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 
PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION 
and HABONIM 


Craver AND CHAVEROT: 


This is an urgent appeal to you to help Israel sur- 
mount the gravest emergency it has faced since its estab- 
lishment. The fate of Israel is in the balance. The next 
few months will be decisive as to whether the Arabs will 
again launch an open war against it. The peril is great! 
The explosion may come at any time. The only thing 
that can deter the outbreak of renewed warfare, is for 
Israel itself to be well-armed and strong. In any event, 


Israel must be able to defend itself properly. 


Members of 


Israel] must get jet airplanes, at least comparable to 
the MIG 15’s which Egypt is getting from the Communists; 
Israel must get tanks that can compare with the Russian 
“Stalin” tanks and the British “Centurions,” which Nasser 
is receiving. This must be our insistent demand from the 
whole Free World and first of all, from our own United 
States Government! 


At the same time, we must clearly understand that 
even when America will grant Israel’s request for arms— 
and we pray that this may be very soon!—these arms will 
not be given to it gratis; Israel will have to pay for them. 
The same is true regarding all other countries in which 
Israel is making efforts to obtain the necessary weapons 
for its legitimate self-defense. Many millions of dollars 
are needed, at once, for this purpose. It would be a real 
calamity if the arms were made available but Israel did 
not have the wherewithal to pay for them... 


That is why the Government of Israel and the Yishuv 
are straining themselves to the utmost to be able to meet 
this emergency need. All resources are being mobilized 
for this purpose. In addition to the heavy taxes which it 
carries, the Yishuv, voluntarily and spontaneously, con- 
tributed to the Keren Magen—the Defense Fund; every 
worker has given at least six days earnings. We too, the 
Jews of America, the largest and most affluent Jewish 
community in the world, must do our share! 


Israel is not appealing to us for funds for arms. All 
that Israel requests of us is that we help relieve it, during 
this emergency period, of its contribution to other national 
responsibilities in which it is a partner of the whole Jew- 
ish people and to which it has until now contributed the 
greatest share. This means primarily that the financial 
responsibility for the Aliya from North Africa which, 
because of the mounting tension there, must be consider- 
ably speeded up, the cost of integrating the recent new 
arrivals already in the country and the cost of new colo- 
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upon the Jews of America, and especially 
0} Labor Zionist Movement. 
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Pn emergency effort in connection with the 
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ery member of the Labor Zionist Movement 
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mber of the Central Bodies of our Movement 

don the spot made his or her contribution 
dfs earnings or more. Now, you too must do 
Mery Chaver and Chavera must join the Roll 
(ie who have answered the desperate plea of 
ISoment of gravest peril! 


ergency effort must be completed in all 
thf the Movement within one month. Within 
4{ must make your contribution. 


We are fully aware of your loyalty and devotion to 
everything connected with the Medina. We know what 
you are doing un behalf of the Histadrut Campaign, Israel 
Bonds, the UJA, Moetzet Hapoalot, JNF, etc. All of these 
activities must continue to have your fullest support and 
must be crowned with the greatest success, for all of 
them are vitally important for the economic welfare of 
Israel. The present emergency effort does not replace 
them. It is in addition to them, otherwise it would not 
be of any special benefit to Israel. 


Your contribution of a week’s earnings or more 
to the Special Fund of the UJA must be over and above 
your contributions to the other funds. Only then, will 
it serve the necessary purpose. 


CHAVERIM AND CHAVEROT! We cannot permit a 
condition in which the citizen of Israel invests his all— 
his money, his future welfare, indeed, his very life while 
American Jewry contents itself with contributing the 
crumbs from its heavily laden table. Medinat Israel is 
the joint enterprise of all Jews. This partnership must 
express itself also in what we are prepared to invest in it. 
If we cannot invest everything that the citizen of Israel 
does, at least let us measure up to him in our financial 
contribution. A week’s earnings is the very least that we 
can invest at the present moment in this historic partner- 
ship. 


In moments of great responsibility, our Movement 
has always been impelled by its dynamic and revolution- 
ary constructivism. By its initiative and its example it 
has always succeeded in activating large masses of Jews. 
We are now confronted with the greatest responsibility 
we have ever been called upon to meet. We therefore call 
upon you to rise to this great moment. Answer our call 
at once! Meet the sacred obligation which your own 
Movement has placed upon you and inspire every Ameri- 
can Jew to follow your example! 


Let Israel be made to feel that the Jews of America 
are ready to render their significant help to it in order 
to disperse the ominous clouds that are lowering over it! 


With Labor Zionist Greetings, 


LABOR ZIONIST ASSEMBLY 


Bikteman, Chairman 


lionist Org. of America-Poale Zion 


iN SEIDEL, Chairman, Central Committee 
KHSLER, Chairman, Administrative Comm. 
‘LAU, Acting Secretary 


Women’s Organization 


RCHIN, President 
HAD, Chairman UJA 


Jacos Katzman, Secretary 


Farband-Labor Zionist Order 


MEYER L. Brown, President 

SAMUEL BoncHEK, Vice-President 
Louis SEcAL, General Secretary 
Habonim, Labor Zionist Youth 


DaniEL MAnn, Mazkir 


LABOR COUNCIL, UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


Zev BauMcoLp, Director 
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A DIP IN THE POOL 
(Continued from page 19) 


idiot?” said Joel to me sharply and curtly. “Run! 
Bring a doctor! A car! Help! Run! Quick!” 


DON’T KNOW whether I hesitated or flew, 
whether I dressed or ran naked with my clothes 
in my hand. I don’t remember whether Joel 
pushed me, or whether I fell as I ran. I just 
remember flying through empty space and my 
legs heavy and stumbling and circles spreading 
in my head and a loud noise and a voice calling 
within me, vowing vows, chattering and chok- 
ing as I cried (perhaps aloud), but running, 
running, running. 


Next to the grey transformer whose leg dip- 
ped into strong and blossoming shrubbery, a 
sound suddenly reached me, a mournful jackal’s 
cry, yelling so intensely that I turned around 
immediately. My pal Joel was standing at a dis- 
tance, naked and waving his clothes at me, 
yelling happily, “Come back! It’s OK!” 


I couldn’t go back. My knees collapsed. I sat 
crushed and I felt my blood, my life, my honor, 
my worth—everything within me slipping away 
to nothingness. 


Finally, maybe after an hour, maybe after 
two minutes, I saw them coming, one leaning 
upon the other, approaching me slowly. I felt 
so ashamed of myself that I wanted to escape 
them and hide behind the hedges and colorful 
trees, behind the hills, behind the world, and cry 
bitterly. But I had no strength to budge. My 
mother’s reprimands flowed before me. Zvi’s 
mother’s anger sounded in my ears. I was rooted. 
I looked around and saw a mist of tears. 


Things became clearer after a while. I saw the 
trees before me. There were some dusty cypresses 
standing in a row and a big eucalyptus opposite 
me, which I recognized as a friend. I knew the 
tree was my deliverer. I approached it with 
weak knees and supported myself by its thick 
trunk, my nails digging into the bark. It hurt, 
but the pain, you can imagine, was good for me. 


And until the two approached, the drowned 
and his rescuer—I, the evil one, full of shame, 
stuck to the trunk of the beautiful eucalyptus 
tree, and a breeze blew over my damp and fever- 
ish body and I felt a little better. I lifted my 
head a bit. Out of the corner of my eye I saw a 
vast abyss that almost engulfed me forever, and 
I silently swore all sorts of serious oaths. I think 
I specifically named again and again the great 
name of God and I vowed vows about distant 
pools, little children, Mother, my friends—until 
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finally I found myself clawing at the bark of 
the eucalyptus, as if sealing the oath. 


And I didn’t want to move from my good and 
protecting tree trunk, behind which were the 
leaping red and distant hills, roasting in the heat, 


Translated by Curt Leviant. 


* 


TWO POEMS 


At the Grave 


A dead man’s composure 

Is an affront to orderly life, 

Priming the fountain of funereal tears: 
Not the rigid posture 

But the sleeping ears, 

The quiet inconsiderate disdain 

The dead have: silence, 

Full of rhetorical release from pain. 


Angels must be mortified 
(Beneath their fear-white robes) 
That virtue can no longer seize 
The frozen, earthy faces 

Of these. 


The fulsome citizen observes 

The passing of an integer: 

Before the counting is resumed, 
However, and life is once again exhumed, 
Let us devote a moment to hidden anger 
—“‘Think of the weeping wife, 

And all the years of strife’— 

And overcome his composure. 


Pastime 


I spent this evening 

As if it were yesterday: 

I was a cop on a beat 

(One step like all tomorrows) 
Vagging my transient sorrows, 
Jailing each bum of joy. 


Motors of the twentieth century 

And henchmen of no delight, 

My emotions (no more wayward 

Than the trains which are always on time) 
Seem as a thousand gilded cages, 

To invert the one bird of the world. 


Davin BAZELON 
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The Unification of American Labor 
by C. Bezalel Sherman 


N DECEMBER 5TH, 1955 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations formally merged into 
the AFL-CIO, the largest central trade union 
body in the world. (By no stretch of the imagin- 
ation can the Soviet “trade unions” be considered 
free and independent workers’ organizations.) 
Marking one of the most eventful turning-points 
in the history of labor, the amalgamation will 
profoundly affect economic and social life in 
the United States and Canada. 

What brought about the merger? The answer 
is closely related to another question: Was the 
split that gave birth to the CIO justified in the 
first place? In the light of developments during 
the past quarter of a century there can be no 
doubt that the split was not only justified; it was 
also inevitable. Without that split American 
labor would not have been capable of utilizing 
the exceedingly favorable conditions the New 
Deal had created for the unionization of the 
heavy industries. Had the American trade unions 
in the *30’s clung to the philosophy and organ- 
izational methods of the pre-Depression AFL, 
they would have been guilty of passing up an 
unprecedented opportunity, such as probably 
would not have presented itself again for many 
years to come. 

This is not to say that the old program of the 
AFL was always so wide-off the mark as has been 
assumed in Socialist ranks. The effectiveness of a 
trade union is, in the final analysis, measured by 
the standard of living its members enjoy; and 
judged by this standard, the AFL would not 
come out second-best in a comparison with any 
economic labor organization in the world. No- 
where has the share the average wage-earners 
derived from national production risen higher 
in the twentieth century than in this country; 
and to the AFL must be attributed at least part 
of the credit for this rise even if it did not, until 
recently, represent more than a fraction of the 
American labor force. It may be argued that, 
given a more dynamic leadership and greater 
aggressiveness in economic struggles as well as 
on the political front, more could have been 
accomplished. Perhaps, but this is something 
that cannot be proved. What needs no proof, 
however, is the fact that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration ushered in a new era which confronted 
American trade unionism with the urgent task 
of drastically altering the course it had travelled 
for half a century. 


The New Deal ended the period of “creeping” 
trade unionism, and offered organized labor the 
first opportunity of growth by leaps and bounds. 
The old trade union structure proved to be too 
narrow a framework for this growth. With 
15,000,000 unemployed workers crowding upon 
the walls seperating the “aristocratic” crafts 
from the underprivileged trades, the lines divid- 
ing the labor pool into skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled workers could not be maintained. 

Jobless workers were not alone in pressing in 
on the unions: there was pressure too from other 
sources. With federal funds and government 
regulation of private enterprise assuming a de- 
cisive role in the economic processess of the land, 
it became impossible for the industrial barons to 
persist in their intransigent opposition to labor 
organization. The doors leading to the unioni- 
zation of the basic industries had at long last 
been opened, but only industrial unions could 
enter. 

It is not inconceivable that the AFL would in 
time have changed its forms of organization to 
fit the new requirements—but time is exactly 
what labor did not have at its disposal in the 
nineteen-thirties. One needs but to recall how 
quickly the Wagner Act was replaced by the 
Taft-Hartley Law to realize what irretrievable 
losses trade unionism would have sustained if it 
had not availed itself of the brief pro-labor inter- 
lude offered by the New Deal. The formation of 
the CIO, coming at the time it did, saved the 
day. The CIO performed an historic task both 
by organizing the workers in the basic industries 
and by forcing the AFL to accelerate its own 
adjustment to the new reality. 

Adjustment to the new reality implied more 
than a mere revamping of outworn organiza- 
tional techniques. It presupposed the realization 
that a new day has dawned in the social and 
political field as well as in industrial relations, 
and it required full acceptance of the responsibi- 
lity the new day placed on the shoulders of 
organized labor. The primary task of the trade 
unions in the period of rugged individualism—a 
period ending with the Depression of 1929—was 
to weld into a consolidated labor body millions 
of workers, one generation or less removed from 
immigration, who more often did not consider 
themselves part of a distinct economic group and 
lacked understanding of the position they were 
occupying in society as a whole. In the period 
beginning with the advent of the New Deal, the 
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unions could no longer hope to improve the lot 
of their own membership without increasingly 
concerning themselves with the problems of the 
wider community and with the domestic and 
foreign policies of the government. The dicho- 
tomy between economic and political action has 
largely disappeared in labor operations. 


AAMERICAN TRADE unionism could not entertain 
in the 1930’s attitudes that shaped its pro- 
gram at the end of the nineteenth century. This 
caused a shift in the political roles the various 
social groups were playing in the life of the 
country. Now it was organized labor that was 
calling for stronger federal government while 
the Republican Party, historically the party of 
federal centralism, picked up the cudgels for 
“states rights”—a slogan traditionally identified 
with the industrially backward parts of the 
country and with farmers and the lower middle 
classes. The fact that the AFL was able to reverse 
its position almost overnight shows that the 
organization had never been the petrified insti- 
tution radical doctrinaires made it out to be. 

The reversal might not have been so thorough- 
going had the AFL not been stirred to action by 
the emergence of the CIO. Splits took place in 
the AFL before, and the organization was able 
to shrug them off without much ado. The rise of 
the CIO was different; it shook the AFL to its 
foundations. It was not a single union or a 
splinter group that withdrew this time, but a 
whole bloc of national and international unions, 
including several organizations in key industries. 
And while the former splits related primarily to 
social philosophy, the withdrawal of the CIO 
unions revolved around fundamental trade union 
issues. Furthermore, the CIO did not rely on 
defections from old unions but on organizing 
the unorganized. And finally, CIO, unlike other 
dual unions which usually consisted of radical 
dissidents who were viewed with suspicion in 
govermental quarters, comprised some of the 
leading trade unionists in the country who had 
the blessing, in some cases also the active support, 
of the Administration in Washington. No won- 
der the CIO was so highly prosperous during the 
early stages of its existence. 

Much to the dismay of some of its founders, 
the CIO did mot achieve success at the expense 
of the AFL—and this was its greatest contribu- 
tion to the labor movement as a whole. The 
accomplishments of the CIO were a blessing in 
disguise for the AFL which could not leave the 
field to its rival by default. The CIO had been 
making rapid strides during the formative stages, 
but the AFL kept pace and, in many an instance, 
outstripped its young competitor. From that 
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race the American worker has profited materi- 
ally as an individual, and the working classes 
have gained political and social stature collec- 
tively. But the existence of the CIO began to 
lose its usefulness the minute some of its leaders 
began to conceive of the rift in American labor 
as a desirable end rather than as an unpleasant 
means, 

This conception stemmed from the peculiar 
make-up of CIO’s early leadership—a combina- 
tion that contained in it the seeds of disintegra- 
tion from the beginning. There were, on the one 
hand, the reactionary union lords whose heads 
were turned by the successes of the CIO, which 
they had arrogantly accepted as a tribute to 
their own genius. And there were, on the other 
hand, the Communists, who wormed their way 
into the CIO with the design to trasform it into 
a nest of pro-Soviet politics. This constellation 
was fortunately wrecked on the rock of Amer- 
ican pragmatism. 

The change of climate in Washington has, to 
be sure, hastened the defeat of the John L. 
Lewises, and the cold war the Soviet Union has 
waged against the United States sealed the fate 
of the Communists in the CIO. However, these 
factors would not have been sufficient to bring 
about labor unity. Psychological factors too have 
played no small role in the merger. America has 
manifested little patience with unnecessary fac- 
tionalism and sterile sectarianism in important 
areas of her social life. The very reasons that 
have prevented the development of a significant 
third political party in the country also doomed 
to failure all attempts to organize dual unions. 
After the defeat of the Lewis putsch and the 
Communist maneuvers, the CIO took the same 
political direction that the AFL has followed 
since the 1930’s; and after steel, automobile, 
rubber and other heavy industries were union- 
ized, the CIO lost its basic recruiting reservoirs. 
The AFL, contrariwise, revealed greater pulling 
power than it was suspected of possessing. In 
addition, both trade union centers were con- 
fronted by a revitalized Big Capital which has 
regained its economic bearings since the war, and 
reasserted its political influence since the Eisen- 
hower Administration took over. On their part, 
the most important unis of the CIO developed 
into such organizational giants as to lose all fear 
of being swallowed up by the older AFL unions. 
To continue the split under these circumstances 
was to place in jeopardy all gains American 
labor had scored during the past quarter of a 
century. The amalgamation of the AFL with the 
CIO had become the need of the hour; and every 
liberal in this country and in other lands owes 
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a debt of gratitude to the leadership of both 
organizations, particularly to George Meany 
and Walter P. Reuther, for responding so boldly. 
Union members should declare the day on which 
the merger was effected an annual holiday. 


No ONE caN venture to predict at this time 

how the merger will affect the future devel- 
ment of this country. Nevertheless, we are justi- 
fied in expecting that the AFL-CIO will wield a 
healthy influence in American affairs. On the 
political level we may hope for a strengthening 
of the forces which are dedicated to the propo- 
sition that government must take a leading part 
in struggles to wipe out poverty and to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of national 
wealth. The delegates to the Unity Convention 
in New York have served notice that they will 
not be deterred by the cry of “creeping social- 
ism” and do not fear a welfare state. In the social 
field, the merger will reinforce the fight for 
civil liberties and racial equality. As regards 
foreign policy, the united labor movement will 
demand greater participation on the part of the 
United States in international affairs and will 
help consolidate the opposition to resurgent 
isolationism. Jews have a special reason to rejoice 
in the merger in that it strengthens the hands 
of the forces who realize that American interests 
in the Middle East can best be served by sup- 
porting the State of Israel. The resolution the 
Unity Convention adopted on Israel and the 
Arab countries is a breath of fresh air in an 
atmosphere poisoned by Arab _ propaganda, 
Communist penetration, and Western appease- 
ment. 


The question of “bigness” has been raised in 
connection with the merger—raised, it should 
be pointed out, not only by anti-union elements 
but in liberal circles as well. This is a serious 
problem indeed, and it will not be solved by a 
denial of its existence. Democracy in the long 
run means self-government, and the very big- 
ness of the unions frequently precludes—despite 
the best intentions of the leadership—mass- 
participation in their affairs on the part of the 
rank and file. Unions are voluntary organiza- 
tions only in a legal sense; in practice they are 
the controlling power in the economic life of 
the workers under their jurisdiction. This places 
a tremendous obligation on their leadership, an 
obligation to which the leadership has not always 
measured up in the past—less because it did not 
want to than because, as the unions have been 
constituted, it was objectively impossible to give 
every individual member a voice in their day- 
by-day activities. Unions are not alone in facing 
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this situation: all democratic institutions find 
the problem of mass-participation a very tough 
nut to crack. 

It is to be regretted that the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO does not deal with this problem, 
and concerns itself only with the relationship 
between individual member and local union 
and not with the relations between the national 
and international union as a whole and the cen- 
tral trade union body. Despite this weakness the 
constitution represents an improvement over 
the basic principles that prevailed in both for- 
merly independent organizations. The present 
constitution vests greater authority in the cen- 
tral body in matters relating to the moral integ- 
rity of its affiliates. It outlaws racial and religious 
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discrimination as a trade union practice, and 
defines the general objectives of the AFL-CIO 
in wide terms of community responsibility 
rather than in narrow terms of craft interests. 

With its 15,000,000 members, the AFL-CIO 
is already the greatest trade union in the history 
of labor. Even so, it embraces but a third of the 
organizable wage earners in the United States. 
This explains why the Unity Convention devot- 
ed so much attention to the problem of adding 
the thirty million unaffiliated organizable work- 
ers to the membership rolls of the unions. It will 
not be an easy job, but never before has Amer- 
ican organized labor attacked a task better 
prepared, more sure of itself, and with brighter 
prospects of success. 


The Jewish Community of the Saar 


by Michel Salomon 


é lbem SAAR is a little country of about 965 

square miles and 900,000 inhabitants, situ- 
ated between France and Germany, or more 
precisely between the French department of 
Moselle and the Rhineland-Palatinate district 
of West Germany. Its rich coal deposits and its 
thriving industries as well as its strategic loca- 
tion—a gun pointed at the heart of France said 
Premier Clemenceau in 1914—have made it for 
centuries a source of contention between Ger- 
many and France. The Saar was annexed by 
Germany in 1815, but in 1919, after the First 
World War, the Treaty of Versailles provided 
for its separation from Germany and adminis- 
tration by the League of Nations. Then in 1935, 
after a violent Nazi propaganda campaign, the 
Saar returned to the German Reich as the result 
of a plebiscite which was almost 92% in its 
favor. But the Second World War effected an- 
other change. In 1945, after occupation by 
American troops and afterward by the French, 
the Saar was again detached from Germany and 
put under a privileged regime, which exempted 
the territory from occupation charges and from 





The statute providing for a semi-autonomous government 
of the Saarland under supervision of the Western European 
Union of seven nations was defeated on October 23rd of 
last year by the pro-German parties who advocate re-union 
with Germany. At the Parliamentary election held on 
December 18th, although the pro-German parties fell short 
of the 75 per cent majority that would have enabled them 
to remove the constitutional restrictions upon immediate 
union with West Germany, they won almost two-thirds 
of the votes cast and it seems to be only a question of 
time—and not very long at that—before the Saar is under 
German sovereignty again. 


paying the reparations imposed on Germany. In 
1947 the German-speaking population of the 
Saar voted in free elections for secession from 
Germany and autonomy. For eight years the 
Saar has been a prosperous state, politically inde- 
pendent, but tied to France by a customs union 
and other economic ties. 

Now has come another turn of the wheel. 
After the Mendes France-Adenauer talks in 
1954, a new plebiscite under the supervision of 
the European Council asked the Saar population 
to choose between an “European solution”—in 
fact the complete independence of the country 
—and the status quo, in fact the return to Ger- 
many after the peace treaty, or even before. .. 
In 1955, as in 1935, Saar chose the return to the 
“Heimat.” Saar people have a bad memory, but 
not the Jews of the Saarland. 

In 1935 there were 7,000 Jews in the Saar. 
That was when on January 13 the Saarlanders 
voted in favor of Hitler. The Saar plebiscite 
was however not so much a vote for Hitler as a 
vote for Germany; even sincere anti-Nazis con- 
sidered that the long term objective—their his- 
toric ties with Germany—was more important 
than their opposition to what they hoped would 
be a passing political regime. Nevertheless, ter- 
rified Jewish families began to pack their be- 
longings. In the trains which carried them away 
from their homes, they met the first wave of 
Jews and other anti-Nazi refugees from Ger- 
many. The situation is, of course, not the same 
today, and the Dr. Adenauer Bund is, thank 
God, not the third Reich. But the objective 
observer, who saw as I did, the savage plebiscite 
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campaign of last October conducted by the pro- 
German political organizations and led by the 
same Heinrich Schneider who played a big role 
in the Nazification of the Saarland after 1935 
cannot help thinking of the past. 

Yes, Saar people have a bad memory... 


FTER THE PLEBISCITE OF 1935, Hitler march- 

ed triumphantly into the streets of Saar- 
bruecken, predicting to its inhabitants that: ‘In 
ten years you will not recognize your town.” 
And indeed, ten years later Saarlanders could 
not recognize their town. Of the 9,000 dwelling- 
places of the capital of the Saar, about 8,000 
were totally or partially destroyed. Tens of 
thousands of square yards of smoking ruins at- 
tested to the destruction of 65% of the houses, 
60% of the factories and 50% of the public 
buildings. There was no water, no gas, no elec- 
tricity. A starving population came staggering 
out of caves and underground shelters. The 
small Saar population found that it had lost one- 
eighth of its numbers: 112,000 were prisoners of 
war; almost 20,000 had been killed in action for 
the Third Reich; 90,000 came back maimed. 

After the Jews had been expelled in 1935- 
1936, the Gestapo busied itself for ten years 
with Saarland democrats, who were hunted 
down without mercy. 135 of them were mur- 
dered, 1,000 deported and 3,000 buried in the 
prisons of the country. As a member of the Saar 
parliament said to me: “The people of the Saar 
paid no heed to the warning which anti-Semit- 
ism holds for all free people; we have paid 
dearly for our blindness.” 

The tragedy of the Jews of the Saar fore- 
shadowed that of all European Jewry. Before the 
1935 plebiscite, the 7,000 Jews of the Saar lived 
in 23 communities scattered throughout the 
country. They dated back to the Middle Ages 
along with the Jewries of the Rhineland, the 
Palatine, of Alsace and Lorraine. In the city of 
Saarbruecken, there were 3,000 Jews—small 
manufacturers, businessmen, civil servants, and 
members of the liberal professions. Jewish life 
was very active in the capital as well as in the 
provinces: 18 synagogues in the Saar formed as 
many focal points of Jewish living. Saarbrueck- 
en had a weekly, called “Nachrichtenblatt der 
Synagogengemeinden des Saargebiets.” It had 
a large Jewish center (Judenheim), which was 
the meeting place for various communal groups 
and youth organizations. The Jews had to aban- 


‘don everything in 1935. They were forced to 


sell their community properties, their houses 
and their factories at nominal prices. The major- 
ity of the Saar’s Jews sought refuge in France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. The most pessimistic 
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among them—or the more clear-sighted—went 
to America and to Palestine. 

At the liberation, a small number of Jews 
returned to the Saar. They found their syna- 
gogues dynamited, their cemeteries desecrated, 
their records destroyed. It is estimated that 30% 
to 40% of the Saar’s Jews were killed. In 1946, 
the Jewish community in the Saar consisted of 
100 members; in 1948, of 200; today there are 
about 800 Jews in the country. 

The character of the Saarland Jewish com- 
munity is peculiar. It is not a community of 
“reparations claimants,” eager to leave the 
country after receiving indemnification. On the 
other hand, it is not a deeply-rooted Jewish 
community, such as that of Luxembourg or 
French Lorraine. It is rather a “wait and see” 
community. The Saar Jews, the majority of 
whose families have lived in the Saarland since 
the 18th century, love their little country and 
would like to stay there. The general population 
of the Saar is deeply religious (the country is 
about 70% Roman Catholic and 30% Protes- 
tant, almost all practicing members of their 
churches). They have been accustomed to the 
presence of Jews for centuries and are conscious 
of the important role played by the Jews in the 
development of the local economy. They are not 
anti-Semitic. 


THE SAAR JEWS, however, are anxious at the 

revival of Nazism in many aspects of West 
German life and are afraid of an extension of 
such activities to the Saar. Sixty per cent of the 
Jews have French citizenship and maintain it. 
The Jewish community has established itself as 
a legal autonomous body and, although German- 
speaking, has formed ties with the Jewish com- 
munities of the east of France rather than with 
those of Germany. 

Among the Jews of the Saarland—the Saar 
recognizes the principle of dual citizenship— 
several held important public positions in the 
former autonomous government. Under the 
direction of its dynamic president, Jacob Levy, 
President of the Court of Appeals of Saar-: 
bruecken, Jewish community life is most active. 
Various organizations have been created: Zion- 
ist organizations, a Women’s League, the WIZO, 
and so on. Young people are organized in the 
Jugenbund, in B’nai Akiba, in the sports 
club Maccabi-Saar (successful in the last Israel 
Maccabiades). There is the magnificent syna- 
gogue of Saarbruecken, erected by the govern- 
ment on Beethoven Platz, by way of compensa- 
tion for the destruction by the Nazis of seven- 
teen houses of worship. The beautiful rose brick 
building has cost about 90 million francs. Lec- 
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turers come from Paris, Metz or Germany and 
talk about various aspects of contemporary 
Jewish affairs before interested audiences. Slow- 
ly, patiently, the community is being rebuilt. 
The erection of monuments has been started in 
the old cemeteries of Saarbruecken and Illingen, 
Saarwellingen, Merzig, St. Wendel — tiny vil- 
lages in the heart of the wine country where 
generations of Saarland Jews lived in peace 
before the Nazis. 

While the Saar Jews are busy repairing the 
ravages of the past, they also take stock of the 
future. They do not want to vanish or be assim- 
ilated; so they work zealously, despite their 
small numbers, at building a solid community 
structure. There is not a Jewish child between 
two and twelve who does not attend “Jewish” 
school. There is not an adolescent, who does not, 
in addition to his enrollment in high school, 
receive instruction in Hebrew and Jewish his- 
tory. The financial status of the community is 
good. The problem of restitution seems to have 
been resolved here better than anywhere else. 
The Jews have obtained restitution for their 
possessions and they get back their factories, 
shops or stores for the price at which they were 
forced to sell them under the Nazis. In addition, 
they receive indemnification payments for the 
time they were not permitted to work. How- 
ever, a number of Saar Jews were unable to file 
their claim in time and are now—without much 
hope—appealing to Bonn. 

The resources of the communal organizations 
are derived mainly from an 8% tax imposed 
directly on all Jews. The Jews of the Saar use 
this regular income to finance the Chevra Ka- 
disha, which takes care of welfare cases (the 
aged, constitute 20% of the community), and 
also for Zionist work. The Jewish community 
of the Saar is the only one among the Jewish 
communities of Europe which has pledged itself 
to turn over 10% of the total communal income 
for aid to Israel, and to increase that contribu- 
tion as the local welfare situation improves. The 
pledge reflects a sense of Jewish solidarity and of 
faith in Israel that should be an example for 
Jewish communities throughout the world. 

Saarbruecken, 1955 
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The Diary of Anne Frank 


HE Diary oF ANNE FRANK, 

dramatized by Frances Goodrich 
and Albert Hacket, is, of course, 
a Broadway play and is not to be 
confused with the Amsterdam 
reality of the same name. It is, 
undeniably, a very moving drama, 
but most of its power derives from 
the pathos of the situation in 
which its characters find them- 
selves. The characters, as all the 
world knows, are Dutch Jews liv- 
ing in hiding during the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Holland. Given these 
people and these circumstances, 
the play could be worse and still 
move us with its picture of decent 
human beings performing the 
countless trivial, hackneyed ac- 
tions of daily life, concealed from 
the outside world, hiding from 
sudden death that might come at 
any moment. All but one of the 
inhabitants of the Secret Annexe 
were soon after burned by the 
Nazis. With such a subject, how 
could we fail to be moved? 

The play benefits from its ex- 
ternal fidelity to Anne Frank’s 
diary, acknowledging Anne’s love 
for her father and her correspond- 
ing resentment of her mother, her 
adolescent romance with Peter 
Van Daan, her resentment of the 
boorish dentist who shared her 
room, the continual quarrels of 
the older Van Daans, and a good 
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deal else. These are vignettes from 
the novel, snapshots, paperthin 
representations edited to fit Broad- 
way conventions and the neces- 
sary economy of the stage. Like 
Tennesee Williams’ Streetcar 
Named Desire and Camino Real, 
The Diary of Anne Frank is, in 
the latest Broadway fashion, made 
up of scenes without acts. The 
episodic structure of the play pre- 
vents any full development of a 
conventional plot; it obliges 
adaptors to heap as much as pos- 
sible into every episode—in every 
scene, a laugh, a tear, an issue, a 
miniature climax. What cannot be 
heaped in falls entirely outside, 
and the omissions create the vacu- 
um in which these episodes exist. 


In these highlights of life in 
hiding, every occasion must be 
especially eventful and significant 
for the author of the diary. 
Adopting and even expanding 
Anne’s view of things, the play 
makes the diarist the star of every 
happening. She is always the first, 
the boldest, the prettiest, the clev- 
erest mimic, the life of the party. 
Susan Strasberg scores a notable 
personal success in the tradition 
of wide-eyed virginal virtuosity 
pioneered a few seasons ago by 
Audrey Hepburn. She gets every 
assistance from the lighting and 
the costuming; she wears, at vari- 
ous times, an orange cape, a pink 
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stole, a blue dress, a yellow sweater 
—and every one else might as well 
be wearing overalls for all the at- 
tention they get. The nebisch 
characterization of sister Margot 
would never suggest that the real 
Anne at first envied Margot and 
considered her the beauty of the 
family. Susan Strasberg’s Anne 
Frank has no reason to fear any 
threat from that quarter. 


The rest of the cast finds itself 
in the same unhappy situation as 
the young man who had the bad 
luck to play a dimly lighted 
Romeo to Olivia de Havilland’s 
Juliet. The father’s integrity is 
ably conveyed by Joseph Schild- 
kraut, but he is given little chance 
to make a dramatic issue of it. The 
mother has a perfunctory out- 
burst at the end, but it sheds no 
light on the drab characterization 
that has preceded. The trouble 
with the Franks is that they are 
idealized figures, and the ideal, 
just because we know it is so good 
for us, is dramatically a bit dull. 
Only the grotesques are memor- 
able—the low-comedy Van Daans 
and the low-comedy dentist, Dus- 
sel. What telling detail the adap- 
tors can invent goes to swell their 
roles. Mr. Van Daan gets a big 
scene (which is not in the original 
diary) when he is caught stealing 
food. Mrs. Van Daan is given 
longer and longer stories to tell 
about her wealthy family and her 
many suitors. They are lively, if 
familiar, stage types. 
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Idealizing the Franks forces the 
adaptors into some odd changes. 
In the diary the Franks are only 
human; in the play they are some- 
thing else again. The real Anne 
reported quarrels with the Van 
Daans over matters in which no 
right view clearly emerges. And, 
in the diary, Mrs. Van Daan earns 
her way by supplying the dishes 
and doing the cooking. But, in the 
play, Mrs. Frank seems to be the 
mainstay of the household. A more 
heavy-handed idealization is em- 
ployed to improve the Franks’ 
moral position. In real life, of 
course, no moral issue was in- 
volved in the Franks’ self-pre- 
servation. “Sauve qui peut!” was 
the order of the day. The Franks 
were able to save themselves, and, 
naturallly, they did so. But, on the 
stage, there is some possibility that 
the Franks might seem morally at 
fault for leaving the rest of Dutch 
Jewry behind to face persecutors. 
If the Franks had any doubts as to 
the danger that threatened the 
Jews of Holland, those doubts 
were soon removed by what they 
heard on the British news broad- 
casts. Calculating that the Secret 
Annexe could hold one more per- 
son, the Franks arranged for Dus- 
sel to join them But, in the dram- 
atic version, the Franks have no 
radio of their own; they must rely 
upon Gentile friends, who bring 
them only cheerful news. So, they 
are “innocent” of leaving the 
others behind. (An additional rea- 
son for depriving the Franks of 
their radio is to help build the 
visits of the Gentile friends into 
useful dramatic occasions, in order 
that each scene will be fully equip- 
ped with dangers of discovery, 
domestic crises, the progress of 
young love, and news of the war.) 
The play’s Mr. Frank brings the 
dentist into this nest of hidden 
persons because of a particular 
danger that threatens him: the in- 
Vitation is made to rest on the 
threat to Dussel, not on _ the 
Franks’ capacity. 


The same process of idealiza- 
tion is present again in the fam- 
ily’s celebration of Chanukah. 
Anne Frank’s diary records no very 
spirited observance of the holiday: 
“We didn’t make much fuss about 
Chanukah . . . Saturday, the even- 


ing of St. Nicholas Day, was much 
more fun.” However, the family of 
the play must be seen in the best 
possible light, celebrating Chanu- 
kah with proper loyalty and ani- 
mation but ignoring St. Nicholas 
Day. Anne is first here as every- 
where, leading the celebration and 
singing the Chanukah song. She 
and her father prepare gifts for 
the others and are, conventionally, 
surprised to receive gifts them- 
selves; no one in the audience 
shares their surprise. All of this is 
good public relations for the Jews’ 
traditional observances, but it is 
not what Anne Frank wrote in 
her diary. 

The most artful changes of all 
occur in Anne’s abortive romance 
with Peter Van Daan. In the orig- 
inal diary we observe Anne’s lack 
of interest in Peter, then a ro- 
mantic attachment accompanied 
by occasional kissing (to the an- 
noyance of Mr. Frank), and final- 
ly the slackening of Anne’s con- 
cern for Peter. On the stage, the 
adaptors carefully prepare for the 
adolescents’ discovery of each 
other and for the first kiss. Then, 
since the structure of the play is, 
fortunately, episodic, the adap- 
tors are free of any obligation to 
explore what follows. Do Anne 
and Peter kiss again? Does Anne’s 
father object? Does Anne tire of 
Peter? The answers fall between 
the episodes. The romance is left 
in the timeless limbo of the first 
kiss until the Nazis storm the Sec- 
ret Annexe, at which time Anne 
strides like a robot over to Peter 
and significantly implants the 
second kiss—at least the second 
one we have seen. 

The dramatists’ alterations 
chiefly have the effect of turning 
the real men and women of the 
diary into cardboard figures— 
comic grotesques and paragons. 
The tragedy of the situation into 
which these people are thrust can 
survive such changes. Their crisis 
is sufficiently harrowing to over- 
shadow the mediocre, aimless ac- 
tions of their lives. In consequence, 
the doomed residents of the 
Secret Annexe lose surprisingly 
little of their tragic significance 
by being tidied up for Visitors’ 
Day at the Cort Theatre. 


HENRY PoOPKIN 
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A Young Tunisian Jew 


THE PiLtar oF SaLt, by Albert 
Memmi. Criterion Books, New 
York, 1955, 342 pp. $3.75. 


LTHOUGH PUBLISHED as a nov- 
el, Albert Memmi’s The Pillar 

of Salt can hardly disguise its au- 
tobiographical introspection. As a 
novel this account of the life of a 
young Tunisian Jew falls flat. 
However, these first-person remini- 
scences of daily life in the ghetto 
of Tunis are a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of North 
Africa. The account, likewise, has 
validity as a diary of impressions. 

The description of an important 
area of Jewish life with which the 
West is unfamiliar is timely read- 
ing for those who would like more 
information about a community 
which in the past few months has 
come to the forefront of Jewish 
consciousness. The pictures of the 
ghetto and its inhabitants, details 
of their dress, food, and activities 
—a Jewish funeral, a bar-mitzva, 
the celebration of the Sabbath and 
other ceremonies and_ religious 
events—all point up a Jewish sym- 
biosis with the Arab world and 
Islam. 

The central theme of Memmi’s 
account is the conflict between the 
Jewish environment and the aspi- 
rations of the main character, a 
young Tunisian Jew. Born in the 
ghetto, the son of a Berber mother 
and a typical Oriental Jewish 
father, young Alexandre has un- 
usual intellectual gifts. This makes 
it possible for him to enter the 
European educational system of 
Tunis—the system in which are 
educated the thin layer of upper 
and middle class intelligentsia. 
These have little if any close bonds 
with, or sympathetic understand- 
ing of, the great mass of the popu- 
lation. Within this system, the 
emphasis is on French culture and 
Western civilization. Almost no 
attempt is made to bridge the gap 
which isolates this strata of the 
community from its Oriental base. 
A victim of the inevitable clash 
between Alexandre’s Oriental 
home environment and his Eu- 
ropean education, the young Jew 
is alienated from his family and, 
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on the other hand, his ghetto 
background makes a comfortable 
assimilation into Western cultural 
life impossible. 

The parts of the book in which 
the author pictures this clash show 
literary ability, for they are often 
poignant: namely, Alexandre’s 
struggle to become a Western 
man, to free himself of his Orien- 
tal past with all its irrational sus- 
picions, fears, and prejudices, and 
his rebuff by the European society 
of which he aspires to become a 
part. Because he is a Jew, the 
struggle is even more difficult for 
Alexandre. There is yet in North 
Africa no Haskala movement such 
as existed in Eastern Europe as a 
refuge for those young Jews who 
absorbed the spirit of “Western 
enlightenment.” Alexandre’s is an 
individualistic revolt against the 
ghetto and therefore his struggle 
is more difficult—bitter and lone- 
ly. True, a Zionist movement 
does exist in the Tunisian Jewish 
community, but in that environ- 
ment it is merely a foreign im- 
portation which has more of the 
characteristics of a social club than 
an organization offering an answer 
to the fundamental dilemma posed 
by the author. At one point, 
Alexandre considers joining a 
group of young Tunisian Arab 
nationalists who are faced with 
many of the same problems. But 
communal differences between 
Jews and Arabs doom the attempt. 

Alexandre is only an individual 
—to-date. But as consciousness of 
the West grows among these Jews 
—and it will both in North Africa 
and in Israel — the individual 
problems described by Memmi will 
become communal in scope. 

Don PERETz 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE HuLEH AND 1HE UPPER 
JorpaN REGION. Youth and 
Hechalutz Department of the 
World Zionist Organization and 
The Jewish National Fund, Je- 
rusalem, 1954, 253 pp., $1.00 


(distributed by the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, New 
York, N. Y.). 


This is the first of a series plan- 
ned for each region of the State of 
Israel; it includes an anthology of 
articles on the geology, climate, 
flora and fauna of the region; its 
history; the reclamation projects; 
the pioneers of the Upper Jordan 
region; and descriptions, legends 
and narratives of the Huleh and 
its inhabitants from the days of 
the Judges to the War of Liber- 
ation. 


MopERN HEBREW GRAMMAR AND 
ComposiTIon, by Harry Blum- 
berg. Hebrew Publishing Co., 
New York, 1955, 410 pp. $4.00. 


A text-book for use in colleges 
and the higher grades of high- 
schools, rules of grammar are pre- 
sented inductively; the vocabulary 
and idioms are those frequently 
used—most of them to be found 
in the Basic Hebrew Word List as 
compiled by Dr. E. Rieger of the 


Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ‘TALMUD, 
by Ernest R. Trattner. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, 
1955, 211 pp. $5.00. 


Rabbi Trattner has written an 
admirable little book about the 
origin and development of the 
Talmud: it is clear, interesting, and 
informative. 
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